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CONCERNING JOSEPH JOACHIM. 


BEFORE life was experience—when it was curiosity, hope, specula- 
tion, all those desires with which existence begins—the writer was 
sent by her father to some musical meetings, which are now so 
long over that the very rooms in which they first originated do 
not exist any more. They were Willis’s Rooms, out of St. James’s 
Street. The Musical Union was the name given to the concerts, 
which were an admirable invention of Mr. Ella’s to try to raise the 
standard of music from certain shallow depths to which it seemed 
to be gradually sinking. There used to be an encouraging picture 
of a lyre on the programme, and a pretty little sentence—‘ II piu 
gran omaggio alla musica sta nel silenzio’—printed in coloured 
letters at the end of it. This, alas! is not yet the universal 
opinion ; promiscuous clap-trap applause and boisterous encores, 
often before the last notes have died away, being still in fashion. 

I believe the Musical Union eventually migrated to St. James’s 
Hall, but it was in Willis’s cool and stately halls, with the faded 
velvet seats, that the writer for the first time heard those familiar 
and delightful strains of Joachim’s violin, which have so happily 
sounded on through the latter half of a century of change and 
perplexity, ever bringing truth and strength and tranquillity 
along with them. 
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For those of us who are not blessed with the Fairy Black- 
stick’s length of life and her five-and-twenty thousand years or so 
of active interest, it is no little good fortune to have lived in 
our generation, alongside the people whom we can understand 
more or less; who express what is best in us, and who have 
added so widely to our limited experience, just because we can 
sympathise with them and follow their well-loved lead. One is 
sorry for those who are born too late or too soon for their journey 
through life—who are fighting against the tide instead of going 
along with it—or perhaps trying to stem their unknown ways 
alone, ahead of their natural companions. And so I repeat it is 
an inestimable privilege to have lived at the same time with 
certain expressions of consummate beauty, which contain the 
best ideals, the best realisations of which we are capable; and 
it. has been the present writer’s fortune to be able to count 
upon more than one certain and unfailing music through life— 
noble guiding strains which have led the way along many chances 
and changes, only growing more familiar, more real as time has 
passed on. It is quite certain that people are not made happy 
by remembering towrs-de-force or wonderful exploits in execu- 
tion—indeed some of us are even too ignorant to appreciate 
them—but mere listeners, ignorant though they may be, are 
certainly made happier (and better so far as they are more happy) 
by the remembrance of an unfailing flow of beauty, sometimes 
quite beyond description, one of the revelations upon earth of 
some law reaching far beyond it. 

All this has been specially brought home to the writer by 
a book which has lately appeared, an English version of Andreas 
Moser’s ‘Life of Joseph Joachim,’ now translated by Lilla 
Durham. It will be found full of interesting things to those 
who can go back for years to the revelations of this master’s 
noble art. In this satisfying history both the writer and the 
translator seem touched by something of Dr. Joachim’s own 
sincerity and thoroughness. The first sentence of Mr. Fuller 
Maitland’s introduction strikes the keynote of it all: ‘Few 
biographers,’ he says, ‘have had to tell the story of a life so 
full of dignity, usefulness, and beauty.’ The story flows on from 
the very first with steady advance. 

Blackstick herself might have presided at Joachim’s birth. 
We read of the usual fairy seventh child, the son of Julius and 
Fanny Joachim, born near Presburg in Hungary in 1831; of the 
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grave, reserved father, devoted to his home ; of the loving, capable 
mother; of the family in modest circumstances, not rich people, 
but placed beyond the struggle for daily bread. We do not learn 
that this was in any way a specially musical family; but one 
of the sisters, called Regina, could sing, and little Pepi could 
listen, and with all his might. 

The writer has heard Dr. Joachim say that he first learnt to 
play on a little toy fiddle, which someone brought him from 
a fair. Happy friend to have given such a gift to such a ‘ Pepi’! 
The little fiddle is written of in the memoir, and we read that a 
friend of the family first taught the child to play upon it ; then the 
father, recognising ‘ Pepi’s’ great natural gifts, determined to have 
him seriously taught the violin, and, being a sensible man, took him 
to the best violinist in all Pesth. He was Serwaczynski, Konzert- 
meister there, and we have his portrait in the book, an anxious- 
looking man in a black satin stock and an old-fashioned coat 
with a high collar. There is also a picture of little Joseph 
himself, with rows of beautiful stiff curls, and, notwithstanding 
his tender years, the same calm expression that we are accus- 
tomed to. <A pretty story is told how, after thirty years, 
Joachim somewhere recognised the tones of his first master’s 
violin which he had heard as a child, and was able to buy it for 
his own. It was an Amati and a valuable instrument. 

At the opera at Pesth very good music was to be heard. 
Beethoven’s ‘ Ruinen von Athen’ was given there, and the overture 
to ‘Konig Stephan.’ It was at Pesth, in the Casino, that Pepi 
made his first appearance, by his master’s wish. The picture of 
the little fair-haired boy, with his stiff curls, was taken at this 
time, and the delighted audience seems to have applauded as 
loudly sixty years ago as it does to-day, Dr. Joachim’s only 
recollection, however, is of the sky-blue coat and the mother-of 
pearl buttons which he wore for the occasion. A delightful spirited 
lady now appears upon the scene; this is a relative, Fraulein 
Fanny Figdor, who entreats that her charming little cousin 
Pepi should be sent to Vienna, where music is more vibrating and 
alive than at sleepy Pesth—she is like a character out of Goethe, 
so confident and full of resource and conviction. Her persuasions 
and those of his teacher prevail, and the father and Fanny and 
Pepi all set out together for the capital. 

The first master to whom they applied was Helmesberger, a 
distinguished teacher, whose two young sons were also admirable 
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performers. He declared that nothing could ever be made of 
little Joachim because of the stiffness of his bowing. Joachim’s 
father, who hated half measures, though bitterly disappointed, 
at once resolved to take his boy away and bring him up to some 
other profession. Happily for the whole world, Ernst happened 
to come to Vienna about this time, and immediately recognised 
Joachim’s rare gifts; he advised the parents to continue his 
musical education, and to put Pepi under Joseph Bohm, from 
whom he himself had learned wisdom and music. 

This kind, austere teacher took Joachim to his own home and 
treated him as a son. He had no children, but he loved his pupil 
and he loved true art. 

At the time when Joachim first went to Vienna, the great 
traditions of the past were somewhat waning. Beethoven and 
Schubert had been dead some twelve years; the cheerful and 
homely melodies of slighter composers were better suited to dis- 
play the brilliant powers of those who rather wished to show their 
capabilities than to play great music. Paris was supposed to be 
the centre of all art and of all success, and there was consequently 
some talk of sending Joachim, after his studies with Bohm, to 
Paris. Again the spirited Fanny, now Frau Witgenstein, with a 
home and husband of her own in Leipzig, interfered for Joseph’s 
benefit. She declared that Leipzig was the only place for Joachim, 
and the only school where he had anything to learn. 

Mendelssohn was at Leipzig, the director of the concerts there, 
and he brought many musicians round about him, he was success- 
ful and popular, respected and greatly loved. Moser says that 
among others ‘ Robert Schumann looked up to Mendelssohn as to 
a high mountain.” Some master pen, a Carlyle’s, a Jean Paul’s, 
should paint for us this charming centre, all these brilliant and 
delightful people, coming and going in the streets of the ancient 
town, and dwelling in their special atmosphere of music, of good 
fellowship, of high endeavour. 

Mendelssohn was greatly interested in the young student. 
His first recommendation was that Joachim should have a tutor, 
not for the violin—in his art the boy wanted but little teaching 
—but for Latin, for geography, for history, for divinity, for 
all the education befitting a superior man; but at the same time 
Félicien David, the great violinist, who was then at Leipzig, gave 
Joachim many hints which afterwards he knew how to make useful. 
What, notwithstanding every drawback, would not any of us 
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now give for a ticket of admission to that concert at the Gewandt- 
haus where Joachim made his first public appearance in Leipzig ! 
The concert was given by Madame Pauline Viardot, who sang, 
while Schumann stood behind the hall listening to the performance. 
Madame Schumann and Mendelssohn played one of Schumann’s 
compositions together on two pianofortes; Mendelssohn accom- 
panied Joachim, but, unfortunately, just at the beginning of this 
piece Joachim’s string snapped, owing to the heat of the room. 
They had no sooner started once more when there was an alarm of 
fire, and the whole company rushed out of the place. 

Joachim was six years in Leipzig. Mendelssohn’s constant 
advice to his pupil was to never play anything but the best music 
conscientiously, with more thought for the composition than for the 
effect which was produced. Young as he was, Joachim had his 
own standard, he responded to Mendelssohn’s serious views, he 
did not care for virtuosity, and from what he had heard rather 
shrank from an introduction to Liszt. It is interesting to read 
of Mendelssohn’s reply to Joseph when he expressed this 
feeling. ‘ Wait a bit, my son; there is so much that is unusual 
and beautiful in his playing, that I feel sure you will return con- 
verted. God speed you. Greet Liszt from me.’ And Mendelssohn 
was right in his prediction. 

When Mendelssohn died suddenly, in 1847, the whole musical 
world mourned for Lycidas. To Joachim it was a deeper personal 
sorrow, one of the keenest he ever experienced. 

There is always something satisfying in the thought of past and 
present friendship between people who are one’s friends in spirit— 
it is only an accident whether one knows them or not in person. 
The friendship between Joachim and Mendelssohn is as delightful 
to think of as that between Jonathan and David. It is always a 
sort of music to hear of true friends. Can one not imagine these 
two as they come walking together in the evening, and the boy 
Joachim answers Mendelssohn’s charming talk with intelligent 
apprehension and caps a quotation from Jean Paul with the apt 
application of a passage from his ‘ Flegeljahre’? Mendelssohn 
looked at him with surprise, and from that evening we are told 
his interest in the ‘ Zeufelsbraten,’ as he called him, grew to the 
greatest affection. He agreed with Schumann, ‘and only placed 
in the first rank artists who could not only play, possibly one or 
two instruments, but who were also human enough to understand 
the writings of Shakespeare and Jean Paul.’ 
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When Joachim first came to England, in 1844 (his second visit, 
when I first heard him, was in the fifties), Mendelssohn wrote to 
the secretary of the Hanoverian Embassy: ‘These few lines are 
to introduce Joseph Joachim, from Hungary, a boy of fifteen, of 
whom I have become exceedingly fond during the nine months I 
have known him; indeed I really love him and think very highly 
of him, a thing I can say of few of my recent acquaintances. . . . 
His interpretation, his perfect comprehension of music, and the 
promise in him of a noble service to art [is it not finely said ?] 
will, I am sure, lead you to think of him as highly as I do... . 
Be kind to him, look after him in great London, introduce him 
to those of our friends who will appreciate such an exceptional 
personality, and in whose acquaintance he for his part will also 
find pleasure and stimulation; I here allude principally to the 
Horsleys.’ 

This letter of Mendelssohn’s recalls to the writer’s mind one 
unforgettable meeting with Joachim many years after, when one 
misty afternoon, with a young cousin, a friend of Miss Horsley’s, 
she went to inquire for Mrs. Horsley, the mother of the family, 
who was dangerously ill in her house on Campden Hill. There 
was a garden in front of the house, and the door opened as we 
came up, and then someone who had been watching from the 
window ran out quickly from within, passing the maid who had come 
to the door, and saying, ‘I saw you crossing the garden. Come 
in, come, both of you. Come quietly ; my mother is very, very ill. 
But Joachim is here, he has come to play to her ; she wanted to 
hear him once more. . . .’ In a dim, curtained back room looking 
across another garden the dying mistress of the house sat propped 
up with cushions in a chair. Joachim stood with his back to 
the window holding his violin, and we sat in silence by the door- 
way. He played gravely and with exquisite beauty, and the sad 
silent room was full of the blessing of Bach, coming like a gospel 
to people in need of rest. 

Mrs. Horsley only lived for a few days after this, and now her 
daughter has followed her, that charming, gracious, emphatic, 
grey-haired Sophy, bestowing kindness and help and music upon 
all in her path. She had been the intimate friend of Mendelssohn, 
who dedicated one of his most lovely compositions to her. She 
treasured his portrait and his drawings ; one almost seemed to see 
him there when she spoke of him. 

Weimar, that wonderful little Olympus where so many gods 
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have congregated, seemed to have an instinct for great men, and 
first offered to Joachim official recognition. Thesketch of Weimar 
and its musical politics and vehement partisanship is well given in 
Dr. Moser’s book. One can realise it all, and the battles of the new 
and the old school, under the rule of Liszt, the great man, the arbiter 
of these passionate strifes. Liszt himself belonged to the school of 
those who would weave impulse and passion into their art rather 
than beauty, order, and self-suppression. Anyhow, he was the irre- 
sistible and brilliant leader and advocate of the new school of music. 
Raff and Biilow were also at Weimar studying under the great 
Kapellmeister. Joachim, who was now appointed Konzertmeister, 
was for a time, as Moser tells us, ‘completely conquered by the 
magic spell of the new characteristic music.’ He took immense 
pains to raise the standard of the Weimar orchestra, and, together 
with his friends, constantly gave and conscientiously rehearsed 
Wagner’s music. Biilow, we are told, was delighted to have won 
Joachim over, as he thought, to the magician’s influence, for 
Joachim himself was regarded as only next to Liszt at Weimar in 
importance and power. 

One day came a letter from Richard Wagner to Listz, which 
is given by Moser: ‘I have just been reading the score of my 
* Lohengrin ”—as a rule I do not read my own work. I have an 
intense longing that this work should be performed. I hereby 
beseech you, perform my ‘“ Lohengrin.” You are the only man to 
whom I would make this request; to no one but you do I trust 
the making of this opera.’ 

I have read somewhere of the circumstances under which this 
letter was written. It was in Paris, after his great disappointments 
there, that one day sitting in his room, lonely, despondent, poor, 
numbed, as he said pathetically, not knowing where to turn, to 
find rendering for that which was his creation, Wagner’s eyes 
happened to fall upon the score of ‘ Lohengrin’ lying neglected on 
a shelf. Suddenly an immense pity came over him, a pity to 
think of that beautiful music buried for ever in a sepulchre of 
paper and fruitless hope. It was under this influence that he 
wrote, and almost by return of post he heard from Liszt that 
‘Lohengrin’ was to live and to be produced to the best of their 
ability by the musicians on the Weimar stage. 

There is one happy idyllic interlude which must not be passed 
over in the story of Joseph Joachim’s life; the coming to Weimar 
of Bettina, Goethe’s child-friend, now a mother with charming 
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grown daughters. To her rooms, day after day, come the young, 
happy musicians; they sing, they make music, they wander by 
moonlight, they make love—at least Grimm makes love and even- 
tually marries the attractive Gisela. On the last night they all sit 
up till three in the morning to see the ladies off by the earliest train. 

Sterner times followed upon all this happiness and gaiety. 
Joachim was appointed to Hanover as Konzertmeister, while Liszt 
was still ruling at Weimar and bringing the ‘new school’ more 
and more tothe front. He was performing his own and Wagner’s 
compositions almost exclusively; and not only this, but he was 
preaching a somewhat arrogant doctrine, and declaring that both 
conductor and performers must possess a certain power of 
enthusiastic divination for the proper performance of his works! 
Then it was that Joachim made a protest, notwithstanding the 
cost it was to his loyal and responsive nature. But he had to 
speak the truth and without reserve. ‘I am quite impervious to 
your music,’ he writes, in a memorable letter to Liszt ; ‘it contra- 
dicts everything in the works of our great masters on which my 
mind has been nurtured since the days of my early youth... . I 
cannot be a helpmate to you, and I must no longer let it appear 
that I serve the cause that you and your disciples advocate.’ 

Rubinstein compared Joachim in his youth to a novice ina 
convent who knows he can choose between the convent and the 
world, and who has not yet taken his part. We know which part 
in life Joseph Joachim has always preferred. 

When the writer first personally knew Dr. Joachim, it was in 
her father’s house at Palace Green. She can remember seeing 
him coming in one rainy afternoon in spring-time, and entering 
the long light-blue drawing-room. He was a young man then. 
He was carrying a rolled-up scroll—it was an original score of 
Beethoven’s which someone had just given him; he showed us 
the cramped, fierce writing, the angry-looking notes of those calm 
harmonies. I have never again seen a Beethoven MS.; but the 
remembrance is distinct of that one, as well as of Joachim’s talk 
of Beethoven himself, of his mighty self and his protesting nerves, 
and his impossible difficulties with housekeepers and maids-of-all- 
work, I have sometimes heard Joachim speak of Schumann with 
the gentlest affection and reverence, and then of Brahms—above 
all of Brahms, and of his meeting with him, one of the greatest 
emotions of his life. 

We had once the happy opportunity of hearing the Joachim 
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quartet at Dresden. It seemed to me then, as now, that I had 
never heard music before: so beautiful, so exquisite did it sound 
in that dark, bare Gewandthaus by the Elbe. It may be a foolish 
fancy, but to the writer’s mind music never sounds so well as 
when there is flowing water within reach—whether it is best for 
those who listen by the Rhine at Bonn or by the Elbe at Dresden 
matters little ; or shall we write of a Romance of Schumann’s, a 
Concerto of Mozart’s, that were sounding but a few days ago in an 
old Chelsea house ? Joachim was not there, but it was his teaching 
and inspiration that called forth the harmony. One of his most 
faithful followers was at the piano; his friend and pupil, Mrs. 
Liddell, had brought her violin. To the writer, hurrying home 
afterwards with happy pulses, the very mists of winter seemed to 
bear the beautiful impression along with them, and the tides of 
the stream to repeat it. 

But perhaps of all places the Hochschule at Berlin is the place 
in which one likes best to remember Dr. Joachim, and to think of 
him in the midst of his young pupils, as they sit in serried 
rows in the concert-room. It is a sight to satisfy the touched 
spectator, for so much that is personal goes into music that to 
watch the master gravely facing the pupils, and that vast young 
assembly eagerly attentive and following his guiding hand and 
glance, seems a revelation to the music itself. Many of the 
scholars are scarcely more than children, but they play as if they 
were men and women grown, and they answer in a moment to his 
sign. Some especial bar or cadence does not go rightly; he makes 
them repeat it again and again ; suddenly, with a flash along the 
line, they understand correctly, and then the music goes on once 
more. It was Beethoven’s great concerto for the violin that they 
were playing when we were there. A few parents and friends sit 
listening, a daughter of Mendelssohn’s among them. As the 
countless bows sweep up and down, an up-springing wave of 
swelling sound seems to spread from one end to the other of the 
great hall. The young, serious musicians bring the movement 
triumphantly to its close; the master looks approving; then 
comes a moment’s pause. ‘ Miss Leonora Jackson will play the 
solo,’ he says, and a girl of sixteen, in a straw hat, with a long 
plait of hair, steps quickly forward, lays her straw hat upon a 
chair, tosses back her fair hair, and begins to play. 

It was a child playing to the others, a child with perfect taste 
and sure handling; the young orchestra listened and approved, 
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and when she finished burst into gay, delightful applause. The 
master joined, too, clapping his two hands. It was a happy 
moment for everybody 


This Hochschule, as we know, is perhaps Joachim’s greatest 
interest in life, and to it we owe the spread of his wise and 
beautiful teaching. 
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FRAGMENT OF A GREEK TRAGEDY. 


Cho. 


Ale. 
Cho. 
Ale. 
Cho. 
Ale. 
Cho. 


Ale. 


Cho. 
Ale. 
Cho. 
Ale. 
Cho. 
Ale. 
Cho. 
Ale. 
Cho. 


Ale. 


Alemaon. Chorus. 


O suitably-attired-in-leather-boots 

Head of a traveller, wherefore seeking whom 
Whence by what way how purposed art thou come 
To this well-nightingaled vicinity ? 

My object in inquiring is to know. 

But if you happen to be deaf and dumb 

And do not understand a word I say, 

Then wave your hand, to signify as much. 

I journeyed hither a Boeotian road. 

Sailing on horseback, or with feet for oars ? 
Plying with speed my partnership of legs. 
Beneath a shining or a rainy Zeus ? 

Mud’s sister, not himself, adorns my shoes. 

To learn your name would not displease me much. 
Not all that men desire do they obtain. 

Might I then hear at what your presence shoots ? 
A shepherd’s questioned mouth informed me that— 
What? for I know not yet what you will say. 

Nor will you ever, if you interrupt. 

Proceed, and I will hold my speechless tongue, 
—This house was Eriphyla’s, no one’s else. 

Nor did he shame his throat with hateful lies, 
May I then enter, passing through the door ? 

Go, chase into the house a lucky foot. 

And, O my son, be, on the one hand, good, 

And do not, on the other hand, be bad ; 

For that is very much the safest plan. 

I go into the house with heels and speed. 
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FRAGMENT OF A GREEK TRAGEDY. 


Chorus. 
In speculation 


I would not willingly acquire a name 
For ill-digested thought ; 
But after pondering much 

To this conclusion I at last have come : 
Life is uncertain. 
This truth I have written deep 
In my reflective midriff 
On tablets not of wax, 

Nor with a pen did I inscribe it there, 

For many reasons: Life, I say, is not 
A stranger to wncertainty. 

Not from the flight of omen-yelling fowls 
This fact did I discover, 

Nor did the Delphic tripod bark it out, 
Nor yet Dodona. 

Its native ingenuity sufficed 
My self-taught diaphragm. 


Why should I mention 

The Inachean daughter, loved of Zeus ? 
Her whom of old the gods, 
More provident than kind, 


Strophe. 


Antistrophe. 


Provided with four hoofs, two horns, one tail, 


A gift not asked for, 
And sent her forth to learn 
The unfamiliar science 
Of how to chew the cud. 
She therefore, all about the Argive fields, 


Went cropping pale green grass and nettle-tops, 


Nor did they disagree with her. 
But yet, howe’er nutritious, such repasts 
I do not hanker after : 
Never may Cypris for her seat select 
My dappled liver! 
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Why should I mention Io? Why indeed ? 
I have no notion why. 


But now does my boding heart, Epode. 
Unhired, unaccompanied, sing 
A strain not meet for the dance. 
Yea even the palace appears 
To my yoke of circular eyes 
(The right, nor omit I the left) 
Like a slaughterhouse, so to speak, 
Garnished with woolly deaths 
And many shipwrecks of cows. 
I therefore in a Cissian strain lament ; 
And to the rapid, 
Loud, linen-tattering thumps upon my chest 
Resounds in concert 


The battering of my unlucky head. 


Eriphyla (within). O, I am smitten with a hatchet’s jaw ; 
And that in deed and not in word alone. 
Cho. I thought I heard a sound within the house 
Unlike the voice of one that jumps for joy. 
Eri. He splits my skull, not in a friendly way, 
Once more: he purposes to kill me dead. 
Cho. I would not be reputed rash, but yet 
I doubt if all be gay within the house. 
Eri. O! O! another stroke! that makes the third. 
He stabs me to the heart against my wish. 
Cho. If that be so, thy state of health is poor ; 
But thine arithmetic is quite correct. 
* * * 


A. E. Housman. 














FAMILY BUDGETS. 


I. A WORKMAN’S BUDGET. 


[This article is the first of a short serics describing the way in which the various 
classes of the community, from the lowest to the highest, expend their incomes. In 
all ranks of life there are many who live from hand to mouth, and cn these excep- 
tions it is not proposed to teuch, But in the majority of households, where there 
is more than one mouth to feed, something in the nature of a budget must be drann 
up. An attempt, therefore, will be made to put down in £ s. d. the proportions of 
the yearly earnings which are devoted to rent, food, clothing, education, amuse- 
ments, Sc. in average families throughout the kingdom. In so wide a field there is 
endless varicty both of income and expenditure; the difficulty of selecting any 
precise sum as typical of the various classes is necessarily great, and the dividing 
line is often very narrow. The Editor has chosen five representative groups. Of 
these the first is the houschold of the working-man in receipt of good weekly wages. 
The second is that of the clerk who carns his 1601. a year. Then will come the 
Jamily, ranking, according to circumstances, in the upper or middle class, with 
an income of 8001. a year ; thereafter the well-to-do-people with 1,8001. a year, and, 
lastly, the wealthy, whose income reaches the magic figure of ‘10,0001. a year, but 
who are not to be classed with the millionaires. The Editor is convinecd that 
cach province of the Family Budgets has been entrusted to competent treatment. 


—ED. CORNHILL.] 


TuE title may stand so, though many dislike—as I sometimes 
myself dislike—the exclusive appropriation of the terms ‘ work- 
man,’ ‘working-man’ to men whose work is of the manual sort. 
Nevertheless, since it is grown a general convention to call 
him workman who labours with his hands, and so distinguish 
him among all other workmen, I will save trouble and use the 
common phrase in this paper. The workman has suffered 
injuries, real and imaginary, of which we have heard much ; 
but more than all he has suffered from a pestilent generalisation. 
He has been called many things that are bad; perhaps more 
often he has been called everyching that is good. His habits 
are so and so, says one; on the contrary, they are invariably 
such and such, says another. The truth being that the workman 
is merely a human being, and generalisation may safely go as 
far with him as with his race, and no farther. So that when I 
am asked to write of how a working man earning thirty shillings 
a week lays out the money, I am put under the temptation to fall 
into the sin I rebuke; for one might go far before finding two 
men, workmen or not, who would spend thirty shillings in exactly 
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the same way. But between the drunkard, whose household 
starves while he soaks away his wages, and the weakling, whose 
wife takes every penny and scarce gives him one back, there lie 
many degrees, and one of themamean. Perhaps the bulk of 
workmen are of this middle sort or near it, and perhaps we can 
make a sufficiently fair estimate of the workman’s budget; 
always remembering that, as among all of us, he and his neigh- 
bour are apt to differ in this matter as in others. 

First, then, the budget must be considered in terms of weekly 
expenditure. The yearly or half-yearly balance-sheet, formal or 
informal, is for the man who reckons his income by the year, not 
for him who lives from Saturday to Saturday on weekly wages. 
The class we are considering is one of men earning from twenty 
or twenty-five to forty shillings a week, and for our instance we 
put the sum at thirty shillings, not as the average of a full week's 
wages, which would be a little higher, but as a general average, 
allowing for missed time, slack periods, andthe like. Our particular 
example is of a man—a married man, of course—living in a 
humble though decent neighbourhood in London, at no very 
great distance from his work. We will suppose the children to 
be three, and of school age, though this need not hinder us 
from glancing as we pass at the effect on the exchequer of an 
increase both in numbers and in age. 

When we examine this man’s expenditure we observe one 
striking characteristic. We are of course assuming that his wife 
is not a fool, and, this postulate accepted, it is found that all that 
the family needs, with one single exception, can be bought at a 
cheaper rate than is paid for the same things by people of larger 
incomes. The single exception is house accommodation. Herein 
the workman is at a disadvantage. Rent varies of course with a 
dozen circumstances, but it is no very uncommon thing to find 
our thirty-shilling-a-week workman paying it to the amount of 
ten shillings a week—precisely a third of his income—or even 
more. Consider how a man with six hundred a year would be 
regarded who lived in a house with a rent of two hundred. Of 
course, the workman’s rent includes rates and taxes, so that 
perhaps the comparison is not strictly fair. Let us then suppose 
the case of a cashier or managing clerk on three hundred a year 
whose employer suddenly discovers him flourishing in a house 
which, with the rates, costs a hundred ; and let us imagine that 
employer’s panic-stricken rush to overhaul his cashier’s books. 
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Ten shillings a week, however, would not be a fair averagé 
rent for our workman, taking all districts and all circumstances 
into the calculation. Let us say seven shillings—though indeed 
I write the sum with some misgiving that it should really be a 
little more. Mathematical accuracy in this matter, however, is an 
impossibility without an exact return of every workman’s rent in 
London, so at seven shillings we will fix our man’s rent. For that 
he will get three rooms—not very big rooms, as a general thing— 
being the half of one of the six-roomed houses that make the bulk 
of the streets in East London. Thus it is seen that rather less 
than a quarter of the income goes in rent. It is a counsel of 
prudence among the middle classes, I believe, to pay no more than 
a tenth of the income in rent; though perhaps in practice the 
sum is commonly something nearer an eighth. The relatively 
higher rent of small houses arises from an excessive demand, and 
from the fact that a workman must live within a reasonable dis- 
tance of his work. Workmen’s trains are all very well, but he 
prefers not to begin and end a hard day’s work with a long railway 
journey if he can avoid it. Further, ground in the neighbour- 
hoods where factories and workshops abound is commercially 
valuable for the erection of those very buildings, and this brings 
a new and serious element of competition into the conditions 
governing rents. 

But with the rent we have done with the workman’s dis- 
advantages in purchase. Everything else he buys cheaply, always 
supposing that his wife is neither too stupid nor too lazy to avail 
herself of the advantages that offer. And indeed, apart from the 
bad exceptions, the workman’s wife is commonly no fool and no 
idler. I have met with perfectly amazing cases of masterly 
household management on slender means ; and, brilliant instances 
aside, the average workman’s ‘missis’ is a very good housewife. 
I wish she were half as good a cook, for her own sake and her 
family’s. Sometimes I have had occasion to wish it for my own. 

Let me enumerate some of the things that the workman’s 
wife can buy cheaply. The housewife who gives her orders 
through her servants, and whose household requirements are de- 
livered at the kitchen door from the tradesman’s cart, would be 
mightily astonished if she were to take a walk of observation in 
one of the cheap market streets which are to be found about the 
less ‘select’ London suburbs. Rye Lane, Peckham; Angel Lane, 
Stratford ; Chrisp Street, Poplar ; the Old Kent Road ; and Chapel 
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Street, Islington, are a few among the many of these places, and 
at any one of them she would find butcher’s meat, fruit, 
vegetables and fish, all of equal quality and freshness to those 
sent to her own house, at somewhere about half the price. Beef 
of the best parts is sold at sixpence a pound, the cheaper parts 
going at from this price down to threepence; salt beef, two- 
pence-halfpenny to sixpence. The best possible rump steak, 
which will figure in our housekeeping bills at eighteenpence, costs 
tenpence or perhaps sometimes elevenpence. Excellent mutton 
—it is from New Zealand, but still excellent mutton—goes at 
fourpence-halfpenny to fivepence-halfpenny for legs, and the 
breast is no more than three-halfpence, or at most twopence, a 
pound. Fillet of veal will be sevenpence-halfpenny, and in the 
season loin of pork can be bought at from fourpence-halfpenny to 
sixpence. I have seen an oxtail for twopence-halfpenny, and the 
biggest in the shop would only cost sixpence. As to fish, cod of 
the best cut is to be bought at threepence and the head and 
shoulder at twopence a pound; plaice is fourpence, lemon soles 
threepence, and Brighton soles fourpence to sixpence ; crimped skate 
threepence a pound or less. This is all fish of the best and freshest 
sort, for the workman’s wife will not be put off with anything else ; 
and the prices all round are nearer a third than a half of the 
prices charged by the more fashionable fishmonger. At the green- 
grocer’s the tale is much the same. Here in the season peas cost 
from threepence to eightpence a peck, and a good cauliflower may 
cost as much as twopence—commonly less. English tomatoes 
range from fourpence to sixpence a pound, while the foreign are 
half the price. Excellent cooking apples may be had at a penny 
a pound, and good eating sorts at twopence and threepence. 
Potatoes vary with season and age, but are generally somewhere 
near half the price charged by the more expensive tradesman. Every 
purchase is for cash in hand, and the purchaser, of course, carries 
away the goods. Whether or not these two conditions, with 
perhaps a lower scale of shop-rent, sufficiently account for the wide 
difference between the prices in East and West London, I will not 
attempt to guess. But I know that the shopkeepers in the cheap 
markets do uncommonly well. 

Of course, these advantages are for the sober and thrifty. 
The slovenly and improvident who run ‘ticks’ at small chandlers’ 
shops, and who buy sugar, tea, butter, and bread in ha’porths and 
farthingsworths—these pay through the nose, and are ill served in 
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the matter of quality. Their poor living costs them more re- 
latively than good living costs people of the middle classes. But 
again, we must remember that we are dealing with averages, and, 
as I have said, the average workman’s wife is a good manager, 
and the average workman does not drink all his money. 

And now to our balance-sheet. It is never—so far as I have 
seen—an actual sheet of paper worked upon with figures at the 
end of the week. Rather the wife works it out in rough and 
ready fashion, penny by penny, as the week goes. On the one 
side, as we have seen, is the thirty shillings of wages, and nothing 
else. We will suppose that thirty shillings is duly entered by 
being brought home whole on Saturday, which is the general 
pay-day, though some men are paid on Friday. The ‘missis’ 
begins the other side of the account by going shopping on 
Saturday evening, taking her husband with her—he is a docile 
husband, this—to wait outside shops and carry the heavier 
parcels. She will probably visit the grocer’s first, perhaps in the 
afternoon. Other shops and stalls are better dealt with in the 
evening, for then things grow cheaper. The competition of 
the stalls does not fairly begin till four o’clock or later; also, 
fresher goods are on sale at night, for of course it is the shop- 
keeper’s policy to get rid of the staler goods first. Moreover, 
late in the evening one can bargain more effectually, by reason 
that the tradesman would rather take a small profit than keep 
perishable goods on his hands till Monday, itself the slackest day 
of the week. Indeed, there are butchers’ shops in these places 
that never open on Monday at all. For these reasons late 
shopping is preferred, and this is why the workman’s wife is the 
chief obstacle to the early closing movement. In very poor 
districts—Chapel Street, Islington, is one of them—much of the 
shopping is done on Sunday morning; but this is too often 
because the wreck of the week’s money which is all that goes to 
housekeeping is not available till after Saturday’s drink is accom- 
plished and slept off. 

Our housewife goes to the grocer’s first, then, because his goods 
do not vary in price with the lateness of the hour, as do the fish- 
monger’s, the butcher’s, and the greengrocer’s. It may also be 
noted that the grocer’s prices do not differ from those of the 
West-End shops so extremely as do the prices of the other 
tradesmen. At the grocer’s she sets herself up with grocery for 
the week. She buys a quarter of a pound of tea, which comes, 
nowadays, to fourpence-halfpenny. This may last the week with 
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care, but if a friend come to tea, or some other unexpected call 
’ be made on the supply, another ounce or so may be bought toward 
the week’s end ; but in ordinary circumstances a quarter of a pound 
will do. Next she has a quarter of a pound of coffee, ready ground 
—threepence. There is a deal of chicory in it, of course, at this 
price, but it is a curious fact that the workman and his wife 
prefer coffee in which the flavour of chicory—to most people 
suggestive of boiled crusts—predominates, and would regard pure 
coffee as insipid. Moreover, the mixture makes coffee of greater 
thickness and apparent strength than does the same quantity of 
a pure article. A pound of loaf sugar and two pounds of moist 
will be enough for the week, the former costing twopence and the 
latter, at three-halfpence a pound, threepence. Then she will 
buy a jar of jam, containing three pounds, for sevenpence-half- 
penny. This sounds a little forbidding, perhaps, but as a matter 
of fact I believe it is a clean and wholesome enough article, made, 
it is said, largely from fruit which has already been partly bled 
to make jelly. It is turned out as ‘mixed household’ jam by 
firms of good reputation, and I believe with their manufacturing 
and buying facilities they are able to fill their jars with sound, 
though certainly ‘mixed,’ jam at a lower rate than adulteration 
would cost. The three-pound jar will probably last well over the 
week end, unless used for puddings, or made a substitute for 
butter in more than usual quantity, in which case it will last the 
week only. We will call the three pounds the week’s supply, so 
that the surplus may represent the cost, say, of currants as an 
alternative for pudding, or the twopence or threepence that might 
be spent in apples, in the fruit season, for the same purpose. 

The grocer may also be the cheesemonger, but whether so or 
not, the next purchase will be half a pound of butter, which will 
cost sixpence. This will be little more than half enough for the 
whole needs of the week, but it will be eked out by dripping and 
by the jam afore-mentioned. Eight eggs for sixpence, a pound 
of bacon rashers at eightpence, and half a pound of Cheddar 
cheese—probably American—which will cost threepence, and the 
grocer and cheesemonger is done with for the day. 

The great purchase of the evening will be that of the joint 
for Sunday’s dinner. It will consist of six or seven pounds of 
beef or mutton, bought with a sharp eye to price, quality and 
freedom from bone, and it will cost from two to three shillings—- 
let us say half a crown. This will provide meat for best part of 
the week—hot on Sunday, cold two, or more probably three, days 
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afterward, and made into a stew for still another day. With 
this a quarter of a pound of suet may be bought for twopence— 
or it may not, if the joint give promise of supplying enough 
dripping for a pudding. Therefore, as we are dealing in averages, 
we will put down a penny for suet, a liberal estimate, since suet 
in these cheap shops is rarely eightpence a pound, and is some- 
times as low as fourpence. So much for the butcher. At the 
fishmonger’s the housewife’s buying will be regulated by the 
prices and qualities of the day, to say nothing of her own and 
her husband’s fancies. There will be cod, hake (a good and very 
cheap fish, often sold for cod, and here costing twopence and two- 
pence-halfpenny a pound), eels, mackerel, haddocks, skate, herrings, 
all at varying but low prices; and for tenpence she will buy 
enough to make a little supper to celebrate Saturday evening, a 
little for Sunday’s breakfast, and some more to use for breakfast 
or tea on Monday or Tuesday. In the hot weather she will cook 
it soon, so that it may keep the better. 

The greengrocery will depend much on the purchases already 
made. Threepence for potatoes and threepence more for greens 
will about represent the expenditure, though if some unwonted 
saving have been effected in butcher’s meat or fish, advantage 
may be taken of the fact to indulge in some small luxury in 
addition. And now, if my arithmetic serves me, it will be found 
that the evening’s payments have been exactly seven-and-six- 
pence. To this we must add the price of three loaves of bread 
bought early in the afternoon and costing sevenpence-halfpenny, 
and half a quartern of flour bought at the same time for three- 
pence. This will bring the whole Saturday marketing expendi- 
ture to eight shillings and fourpence-halfpenny. Thus :— 
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So that when the landlord takes his seven shillings on Monday 
morning, more than half the week’s money will be knocked down. 
But let us put the landlord aside for the moment and go on to 
estimate the remaining household expenses. 

As to food, there will be bread to get for the rest of the week, 
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and this will cost one-and-threepence. This, with the three loaves 
already bought, allows one loaf a day. The joint of meat will 
probably hold out, in one shape or another, over Thursday’s 
dinner, and then something else—fish, sausages, or what not— 
will be bought for Friday and Saturday. This, with what is 
called a ‘relish’ for tea or breakfast—it may be fish, or an egg, 
or a rasher of bacon—on an occasion or two in the latter part 
of the week—the whole of the additional meat and fish, in 
short-—will cost two shillings. Extra vegetables will be needed, 
some of them for Thursday’s stew, and the cost of these may be 
put at ninepence. In the matter of fuel, expense will vary, of 
course, with the season. And here J must apologise for an error 
in the earlier part of this paper, where I said that rent was the 
sole expense wherein the workman had a disadvantage as com- 
pared with other people. I should have said rent and coal. 
Almost always he is afflicted with a sad lack of storage-room, 
and this fact alone would be sufficient to condemn him to buy 
coal by the hundredweight. This means, of course, that he 
cannot avail himself of low summer prices to lay in a stock, and 
he must pay the current rate, however high. Moreover, the 
current rate with the small dealers of whom he buys is apt to be 
above that of the merchants who quote by the ton, while the 
quality of the coal is anything but correspondingly high. It must 
be remembered, however, that except on washing days only one fire 
will be used in the winter, for the cooking is done in the living- 
room. In the summer a fire is only used when heavy cooking is 
to be done, a small oil stove sufficing for the occasional boiling 
of a kettle or the frying of a rasher of bacon. Taking one thing 
with another the year round, fuel—coal and wood—will cost our 
‘ workman two shillings a week. There are trades, by the way, in 
which firewood is a recognised perquisite, which the workman 
may carry away in reasonable quantity after his day’s work. 
Paraffin oil, for lamp and stove, will cost sixpence for the 
week, and perhaps one packet of Swedish boxes of matches will 
be used—especially if the workman smoke, as he usually does— 
and these matches will cost three-halfpence. Soap, starch, blue, 
and soda will cost sixpence a week, and blacking and blacklead 
three-halfpence. The washing and ironing will be done at home, 
of course, but clothes will be put out to mangle at a cost of three- 
pence. Pepper, salt, mustard, and so forth—‘ cruet allowance,’ in 
fact—will average at three-halfpence a week. With this we come 
to the end of strictly household expenses, and we find, as I 
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calculate, that since the transactions of Saturday, seven-and- 
seven-pence-halfpenny more will have been spent, making, with 
the rent and the money spent on Saturday, a total of one pound 
three shillings. So that now there is left from the week’s wages 
a sum of seven shillings available for clothes, clubs, insurances, 
beer, tobacco, fares, newspapers, books, holidays, renewals of 
furniture and utensils, postage, petty cash, amusements, charities, 
dissipations, savings, investments, and as many more things as 
we may imagine it will buy. 

In the matter of clothes I am brought to a stand. I have 
generalised pretty freely already, but as regards clothes I must 
generalise wholesale or not at all. Particular clothes are needed in 
particular trades, and some trades are more destructive of clothes 
than others. Some workmen buy cheaper clothes than other work- 
men, and while some are careful with their garments others are not. 
Some children’s clothes are bought at the slop-shop, but more are 
made at home from father’s and mother’s cast-offs. If all the family 
are boys or all girls, clothes descend in the same way from the 
biggest to the smallest, being shortened and ‘taken in’ for each 
successive wearer; but if boys and girls are mixed the old 
clothes will not go so far. Again, some women are very neat with 
joins and patches, while others cobble miserably, or not at all. A 
practice is sometimes followed in such a family as we are discussing 
of setting aside a sum of about two shillings a week for clothes, 
boots, and repairs, and I think that our simplest and safest gene- 
ralisation will be to adopt the same plan. The two shillings 
alone, perhaps, would scarcely do it; but the thrifty housewife 
has ways of saving a penny now and a penny again; of selling 
bottles and rags; of ‘ making shift’ without some small thing at 
a time when the lack will not be serious ; and, by hook and crook, 
of scraping up little sums which can be hoarded secretly and 
brought out on occasion. And if needs must, then an extra ex- 
penditure on clothes is made up by cheaper living for a week or 
two; a smaller piece of meat from a cheaper part, and perhaps 
one day’s dinner of bread and cheese, and plainer breakfasts and 
teas. Two shillings a week, then, let us say, for clothes, and a 
shilling for clubs and insurances. This isa very necessary shilling, 
for the benefit club represents medical attendance, which other- 
wise might be a considerable item. The club may cost sixpence, 
or it may be a trifle more. If sixpence, the rest of the shilling 
will provide a penny a week insurance for the wife and each of 
the children, and one at twopence for the|breadwinner. 
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Four shillings is the sum left, and plenty there is to do with 
it. If the children go to a voluntary school, there may be a few 
coppers in school pence to pay, but the average child goes to the 
Board school, and nowadays pays nothing. Shall we allow 
half a crown for beer and tobacco? I think that would be very 
moderate indeed. If we give the workman and his wife but a 
single pint of beer each a day—and I will be no party to the 
denial of that—the cost will be two-and-fourpence for the seven 
days. This allows each half a pint at dinner and half a pint at 
supper at fourpence a quart, the usual price of the ale or ‘half- 
and-half’ which they drink. But that would leave only twopence 
for tobacco, so I really think we must increase the half-crown to 
two and ninepence, to give the man an ounce and a half of shag 
—a very modest allowance. 

And now one shilling and threepence is left for savings, 
postage, literature, amusements, and all the rest of it. It does 
not seem a great deal, and if the workman chance to live at a 
distance from his work, he may well spend a shilling in fares. 
We will not give the shilling to fares, however, because distance 
from work would probably mean a smaller rent, and the one thing 
would balance the other. Moreover, we began with the stipula- 
tion that the man lived near his work. But without train-fare 
there are a hundred ways in which the one-and-threepence may 
be swallowed in a moment, and truly it is a small fund for con- 
tingencies, to say nothing of the little matters of petty cash 
already spoken of. Indeed, an occasional extra half-pint of beer 
would wipe it away. Yet there are many families who save it, 
and even add to it, thanks to the patient expedients of the ‘ missis.’ 

The income and expenditure account of the week, then, will 





stand thus :— 
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Bread and flour 13 
Pi Grocery. i: « % 
Cheese, butter, bacon, and eggs 11 
Greengrocery . 3 
Firing. , 2 0 
Oil and sundries 1 4% 
> Allowance for clothes 2 0 
| Club and insurance 1 0 
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Beer and tobacco 
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Balance in hand for contin- 
£110 O £110 0 
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Or if we prefer a yearly account as being on a scale more 
familiar to the eye :— 





£34 Cg ee 
Wages . . . . 2 0 0 Rent . 18 4 0 
_~ | Food. ; 32 3 6 
ae Firing ei 5 4 0 
oe Oil and sundries 446 
Pe. | Clothes ; ‘ 5 4 0 
wae Club and insurance . 212 0 
Pd | Beer and tobacco ae eo 0 
hte | Balance in hand for contin- 
Fail | gencies . ‘ “ 4 ve 2b 0 
£78 0 0 £78 0 0 


These figures will show how narrow is the margin that lies 
between the workman’s plain and healthy livelihood and an un- 
pleasant privation. We have allowed for nothing but reasonable 
necessaries, and yet very little—almost nothing—remains, where- 
with some provision may be made for the evil day of sickness, old 
age, or lack of work. Yet the provision is often made, as I have 
said; though it is physically impossible that it should be of a 
substance to stand a long strain. 

If the children are fewer than three, of course there will be 
some saving, but if their numbers increase, the fight will be 
a little harder. Fewer ‘relishes’ will be indulged in, and there 
will be more ‘ makeshift’ dinners. When the children pass the 
school age, however, and begin to earn money, things will grow 
easier all round. Meantime, economies must be practised. 
Indeed, the fairly comfortable style of living I have indicated 
provides a sort of reserve in itself, on which a draft may be made 
for extra expenses by means of a temporary lowering of the 
standard in food. More bread, less meat, and that of the cheaper 
parts, fewer puddings, or rice as a substitute—a few such changes 
as these make a great difference in the hands of a careful house- 
wife. And if I have not yet made sufficiently plain my admira- 
tion of the housewifely qualities of the workman’s wife in general, 
let me say here that again and again they have filled me with 
astonishment. I have seen clean, well-fed, well-clothed, and 
well-mannered families brought up on smaller resources than 
those we have been dealing with here. Often one would almost 
have supposed the income to be no more than sufficient for clothes 
and boots alone. When the workman’s wife is a good housekeeper, 
as she commonly is, she is very good indeed. And once again I 
wish she were more often a good cook. 


ARTHUR MorRRISON. 
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THE GIFT OF THE MAHATMA, 





Wuitst looking through the papers of a lately deceased relative 
who had made me his executor, I came across the following story, 
which he expressly authorised me to publish if I deemed it of 
sufficient interest. On that point I have not the slightest hesita- 
tion. It is in itself so very remarkable that I feel it can need 
neither preface nor apology on my part, and leave it, with all con- 
dence, to speak, as it speaks so eloquently, for itself. 


When I was at Oxford, one of my chief friends was Ralph 
Dunstan, a quaint creature whom all that were at the same 
College, and some few besides, cannot fail to remember. He was 
not a game-playing man, nor even a distinguished scholar; his 
name therefore was not at all generally known in the University. 
But for those who did know him he was always a remarkable 
man, in some ways rather a sinister man. He had a very dark 
complexion, and a nasty un-British habit of smoking out of a 
queer Oriental pipe. We liked neither of these things about him ; 
and yet we ought to have made every allowance, for his father, 
who had been an Englishman in the Indian Civil Service, had 
committed the unforgivable sin of marrying a Hindoo lady, away 
up in some distant province where caste distinctions—that is to 
say, English ones-—grow confused. So Ralph Dunstan, in spite of 
his name, was half Oriental. 

There is only one place where class distinctions of the most 
childish kind are observed more strictly than in India, and that is 
an English public school or university. Dunstan had a true 
Oriental’s sensitiveness, and I think it was the fact that I did not 
offend this sensitiveness by sharing all the prejudices of most of 
our fellow undergraduates about him that made me his friend. 
I never did him any important service, that I am aware of, but he 
always treated me as if I was his benefactor and he in my debt a 
thousand deep. 

While he was at Oxford his father died, and he went to India 
without taking his degree, so I doubt whether his name will be 
on the College books, though of course the buttery lists, and so 
on, of our day would show it. 
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For five-and-twenty years, a quarter of a century, I never saw 
him, never had a line from him, never thought of him, I may 
say, until a certain evening, the day before the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge match—great occasion for the reunion in Lord’s pavilion 
of old pals, and for the resuscitation of high hats of various 
fossilised strata. I was smoking in my rooms, making a mild 
pretence of reading, and as reading, towards midnight, lapsed to 
reverie, my thoughts, for the first time for years, as it seemed to 
me, dwelt on Ralph Dunstan and the weird, and at whiles 
mystical, talks that we used to enjoy in the old College rooms. So 
much so was this the case that next day at Lord’s, when an old 
undergraduate friend said, ‘Whom do you think I saw in town 
to-day ?’ I replied without a moment’s hesitation, ‘Perhaps it 
was Dunstan.’ ‘Oh,’ said the other; ‘ you knew he was in town ?’ 
And then only did I perceive the singular coincidence that he 
should have been so much in my thoughts at the time of his 
coming. For that he had but just come I learned from my friend. 
Dunstan had that morning landed in London from the 
s.s. Orinoco. 

‘Very curious,’ I commented to myself (I did not say anything 
about the coincidence to my friend, who would very properly have 
laughed). ‘I hope he will come and see me.’ 

I was quite confident that he would; and had a kind of con- 
viction that he would come late at night, at the hour of our old 
talks together. So after a very cheery dinner with some old 
Varsity friends, I went home and sat in what I knew to be a foolish 
state of expectancy—expecting Dunstan. I really did feel rather 
curious to see whether my conviction that he would come would 
be realised, although I felt a fool for expecting it, and further 
had a doubt whether Dunstan would have retained enough of 
English ways to think of looking for my address, on the hypo- 
thesis that he might wish to find it, in the Red Book. 

I came in about ten-thirty, and at eleven-thirty was beginning 
to call myself names for my folly, when I heard a quick, light 
step come along the practically deserted street and pause, hesi- 
tatingly, before the door. I put my head out of the open window 
and said, ‘ Dunstan!’ 

I could not see the man plainly, but I was convinced it was 
he, and the next moment his gentle voice answered, just as when 
he used to knock at my oak at Oxford : 

‘May Icome in? Am I too late?’ 
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The lift-man went to bed at eleven, so I let my visitor in 
myself, and we went up the stairs together. 

He had said no more than ‘ How d’you do?’ in the old un- 
emotional way, as if we had parted the previous day instead of 
twenty-five years before. Involuntarily I felt a little chilled by 
this greeting for the moment; but presently, as he sat down and 
began to talk very much in the old manner, without the least 
embarrassment by reason of the quarter-century gap in our inter- 
course, I fell to perceive that it was in fact the highest tribute 
that could be paid to the value of our friendship that he should 
accept it thus as the same, and at the same temperature, as we 
had known it all those years ago. There was none of that ex- 
change of commonplaces which, at a meeting of old friends long 
separated, is so often necessary before one can arrive at the old 
warmth—like running off the cold water which has stood in the 
hot-water pipe, before the hot will come. Dunstan’s manner 
was a triumph in the art of re-establishing the old relations at 
once. 

The man himself was hardly at all changed. His very dark 
hair had scarcely a streak of white. His face, always rather old 
and thin, looked no older and no thinner. Time had not been so 
kind tome. I had more figure than in undergraduate days, and 
less hair. Dunstan did not seem to notice it as we spoke of the 
old times. 

‘I do not find you changed, he said. ‘In fact, I knew you 
would not be. It was yourself, your nature, that made you able 
to be my friend then, as you will always be.’ 

‘But one does change all the same,’ I said. ‘Those deep 
metaphysical problems that we used to discuss—one gives them 
up, learns the futility of discussing them, as one grows older. 
Have not you found it so?’ 

‘Had I been an Englishman I should have found it so, no 
doubt,’ he said. ‘You all do. The material foreces—things that 
you can touch and see—are everything to you; it is not altogether 
so with us, with my mother’s people.’ 

‘You have pursued those studies—if they were to be called 
studies—then ?’ 

‘Those studies—well, with his smile, ‘not precisely those 
perhaps; but such studies as they formed a kind of groundwork 
for, no doubt. I have spent twenty of the last five-and-twenty 


years in Lhasa.’ 
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‘Lhasa,’ I said with great excitement, ‘Lhasa! Do you mean 
it, man? Why, do you know you are the first, the only white 
man—or the only one for many generations (you are a white man, 
you know)—who has been to Lhasa? It is the goal all travellers 
have aimed at—that has always baulked them. Lhasa! Why, 
man, you will be the lion of the season—of the world!’ 

‘Yes,’ he said again, with an appreciative smile. ‘I shall 
lecture before the British Association and at St. James’s Hall—like 
De Rougemont. Thank you, my friend.’ 

‘Go on,’ I said. ‘ What will you do, then?’ 

‘I shall do, of this kind of thing, that gets fame and notoriety, 
just nothing. I have been allowed to come over here on business 
quite different from that, business that I may not tell, even to 
you. But one thing I may do; before I started I received leave 
to do you, my friend, my only English friend, a good turn.’ 

‘ Really, I said, not a little embarrassed. ‘I am very much 
obliged to you, but what can you do forme? There is nothing 
that I want particularly, so far as I know. And in any case I am 
not aware that you are indebted in any way to me.’ 

‘You are not aware—no, that is just it. If you were aware in 
all probability it would not be the sameat all. But without being 
aware you gave me, when we were friends together at Oxford, 
the one thing that is most precious to us—to us who are of my 
mother’s people. Ah, you English do not understand it, he 
went on, warming up to an unusual enthusiasm in his subject. 
‘You do not understand what it is to us to have some sympathy 
given us—the help that it is to us. You Europeans do not know 
what it means. And, besides, you do not want it so much in 
this climate.’ 

I laughed aloud. ‘You speak of it just as if it were whisky,’ 
I said, ‘that you can drink more of in the Highlands than you 
can in southern England.’ 

He did not resent my comparison or my laughter in the least. 
It had always been one of his attractions that he never did resent 
laughter. 

‘You are quite right,’ he answered gently. ‘It is like whisky. 
It has the same effect on what you would call (it is the nearest 
expression to designate your non-comprehension of these things) 
sensitive nerves. It strengthens, helps, braces them, to use your 
words. Only, with sympathy there is no reaction.’ 

‘And what words would you use?’ I asked. 
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‘T would use words that would have no sense to you,’ he said, 
‘ for they would be in a language that you do not know; but per- 
haps if for “ sensitive nerves” you were to read “soul” it would 
bring what we mean nearer to your understanding.’ 

‘So you mean to tell me that whisky is good for the soul— 
very excellent conclusion. But I thought you Orientals were so 
careful in your use of alcohol ?’ 

‘That is the reason,’ he said with a smile, for he was by no 
means without a sense of humour. ‘ We know that it acts directly 
on the soul, on the nerves (oh, how will you say it in your stupid 
modern language ?). You believe that it “ruins the soul,” as your 
temperance preachers say ; but they mean only after it has ruined 
the body. You do not understand, I suppose, how the universal 
soul is present in every particle, atom, or whatever you are pleased 
to call it, of matter ?’ 

‘No,’ I said, ‘ I do not think I do understand.’ 

‘You look, you Englishmen, on matter as a solid thing, inert 
—something that you can pinch; and then, by and by, a bit of 
matter gets affected in some singular way, and you say “it is 
alive; it has a soul”; but cannot you understand that the soul 
inheres in each atom of matter, and that it is only the bringing 
together of certain atoms in a certain way that means a soul and 
life? It is not that the atoms differ.’ 

‘I dare say you are quite right,’ I said; ‘I don’t see how you 
prove it.’ 

‘Oh!’ he said in despair, ‘that is so English, so hopeless. 
Unless you bring a thing through all the Courts of Appeal right 
up to your House of Lords you will not believe it; and yet your 
British Association of all the savants swallowed De Rougemont 
like an oyster, whole.’ 

‘Never mind De Rougemont,’ I said, rather annoyed at his 
persistent gibe at the great British Association, which I had been 
taught to revere. 

‘Do you remember,’ he went on, ‘that wonderful discovery 
that we thought we had made one night in the old rooms at 
Oxford, when it dawned on us that if we were in a certain star 
whose rays took nineteen hundred years to reach us (and there 
are many that take many more), and had only sufficient power of 
vision, we should see the events happening on the earth, not that 
are taking place to-day, but the great event that took place close 
on nineteen hundred years ago—the shepherds being led by the 
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star of Bethlehem, and the rest of the wonders? Do you re- 
member that ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ I said. 

‘ And do you remember, too,’ he went on, ‘how we extended 
that idea and suggested to each other (I forget who was the first 
discoverer, but he was mighty proud of himself at the time) that 
if we were travelling away from the earth just a little faster than 
the light, we should see (always supposing still that we had in- 
finite powers of vision) events happening not in their present order 
but in the reverse order? We should see the bullet coming out 
of the man’s body and going back into the muzzle of the gun, and 
soon. Weshould see a man diving intothe water; but he would 
appear to us not going down off the diving-board into the water, 
but coming up out of the water to the diving-board. We should 
see the Derby being run, but the horses going backwards. Do 
you remember how we multiplied instances of that kind, how 
interested we were, and yet what a little shock it seemed to give 
us, for the time being, to find all our previous ideas of time and 
space, of before and after, so badly upset? ‘There is not an act 
that has been done since the world began, we concluded, if you 
remember, that is not photographed for us at some point in space 
if only we could get there with our infinite vision to regard it. 
The thought frightened us rather at the time.’ 

‘Yes, I can remember all that,’ I said. 

‘If you can imagine,’ he went on, ‘that at Lhasa speculations 
of this kind, or beginning with this as a kind of alphabet, have 
been continued for countless ages, not by schoolboys or under- 
graduates, not haphazard, but by grown men who have devoted 
their lives to speculation and recorded its results, beginning on 
the previous results recorded in the same way by generations of 
speculators who have gone before; if you can realise this you may 
believe, perhaps, that they have discovered facts even a little more 
remarkable than some that we patted ourselves on the back so 
warmly for discovering when we were undergraduates at Oxford.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘I dare say.’ 

‘And the climate favours speculative research. You laughed 
at me a while back when I said that one wanted sympathy in one 
climate more than another. What is sympathy but your animal 
magnetism—to use your Western phrases ? And do not you know 
that ‘‘ hypnotism”—again, to use your word—is found of very 
much more value in the hospitals in Caleutta than it is in this 
country ?’ 
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I had to confess that I had heard something of the sort. 

‘ And that climate of the wind-swept Thibetan plateau seems, 
for reasons that I need not speak of, even if I dimly understand 
them, most favourable for the acquirement of knowledge and 
advancement of speculation in the trance state, which is the most 
favourable state of all for the human soul’s investigation of the 
secrets of Nature.’ 

‘And what of all this?’ I asked. 

‘I am coming to that,’ he said; ‘I knew that with your “solid 
British common sense” ’—he smiled a gently ironical smile—‘ you 
would want to know what good material thing, what slice of roast 
beef or plum pudding, was to be yours after all this. I came to 
you to give you a gift. Every man desires something. Consider 
that I have come to you like the fairy godmother in the tale, and 
can give you a picture of anything that will happen in the course 
of the world to come. It is no miracle, this, my friend. The 
soul of man, as I have told you, belongs to the universal soul, but 
by virtue of the arrangement of the particles of the man it has 
come to have life and a special intelligence. In virtue of this the 
soul of man is able, when his body lies in trance and is then 
soulless, to pass into other particles and reconstruct (I use the 
word re-construct, but pre-construct would be more correct) any 
arrangement of particles that will take place in the world. And 
when the soul returns to his body and the man rises from his 
trance, he will have knowledge of the thing that his soul in its 
wanderings has pre-constructed. Only, I must give you this 
warning, you may see one thing only, one revelation of a thing 
that is to be. I’m not allowed to show you more.’ 

‘But,’ I said, aghast, ‘J see it! Howshould J see it? Ihave 
heard of wonderful things, indeed, done in the East by men in a 
trance. If they are not sheer imposture they transcend miracles. 
But all the conjurors, or miracle-mongers, or whatever they are, 
say that it requires years of preparation, of fasting, of praying— 
heaven knows what all—to doit. I can’t do that, Iam too old. 
Besides, I have just bought a lot of light port, very good port, at 
Christie’s. It wants drinking atonce. Forgive meif Iam talking 
rubbish. I dare say I am; but, you know, your Eastern ideas 
are a little bit disconcerting to us.’ 

‘I dare say they are,’ he replied apologetically. ‘Oh, you may 
drink your port all right. I dare say you have seen, in the stage 
exhibitions of mesmerism, a practised performer enable a novice 
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to induce the mesmeric trance, or get the patient to obey, by 
laying his fingers on the novice’s wrists. It is somewhat after 
this manner that I will enable you to see the vision that you ask 
for. I shall first put you into a trance, and I shall then put my- 
self into the same state, in order to see that which you desire to 
see. When youare in that condition I shall be able to communi- 
cate the experience to you.’ 

‘It doesn’t hurt at all, I suppose, does it?’ I asked, doubt- 
fully. He laughed. I had not known before that a mystic could 
realise the humorous side of things so fully. 

‘Absolutely painless, I promise you,’ he said, rather as my 
dentist says it. 

‘Tam not in the habit of going into the trance state, you 
know.’ 

‘No,’ he said, taking me quite seriously, ‘but I shall be able 
to put you into it easily enough.’ 

‘The deuce you will!’ I answered. 

‘Only with your consent,’ he added, to relieve me of my fears. 
‘Without it I should probably be powerless.’ 

‘I am glad to hear it,’ I replied. ‘ But what makes you think 
I shall give that consent ?’ 

‘Only the curiosity, or the desire of gain, or of power, that is 
innate in every man,’ he said. ‘And now,’ he added, rising from 
his chair, ‘I am going. In two nights hence, at the same time, 
I will be here again. By then you will have decided, no doubt, 
what scene, or whatever it may be, in the future you desire to 
see, and that very same evening your wish shall be gratified.’ 

‘Have I to go into any particular training for the event?’ I 
asked, more than half in joke, 

‘Only be moderately sober, that is all I have to stipulate,’ he 
replied, in the same vein. ‘If you were not I might have a 
trouble in putting you into the trance.’ 

‘Ill do my best to keep sober, then’; and with that and a 
laugh I wished him good-night. 

He was gone, and I had to ask myself what it all meant. I 
had not been dreaming—the smell of his Indian tobacco still 
clung about the room. Perhaps he was mad, perhaps he was 
hoaxing me; but his manner had not favoured either of these 
alternatives. In any case I was sufficiently interested to be 
willing to humour his madness, or to acquiesce in his hoax, and, 
that point settled, began to whip up my imagination to suggest 
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for me the gift or revelation that I should demand of this strange 
fairy godmother. It occurred to me that I should like to see 
myself a few years hence, but I dreaded to ask that. The 
portrait might not be flattering. Besides, one does not know what 
a few years may do: there might be no me to portray, no living 
me; and though this might, perhaps, present no difficulties to the 
man from Lhasa, still I did not care to put that question. Then 
I thought of a glimpse at the next great naval battle, or the first 
feasible flying-machine to be invented. Neither of these seemed 
outside the contract, each was only a matter of arrangement of 
particles ; and it was wonderful how simple the process seemed as 
if it ought to be, if only one knew how it was done. A little 
familiarity with the scheme, and thinking it over, seemed to make 
that which at first had appeared extravagantly absurd and im- 
possible a simple enough affair. It was only to control the soul 
that inhered in the particles, and the thing was done. 

But all these visions seemed to me too remote, too vast, per- 
haps—not practical enough. Surely, I thought, I could think of 
something more useful, more profitable, than that. Suppose I 
were to ask to see the finish of the next year’s Derby—there would 
be money in that if I could be sure of the names of the horses—or 
a Stock Exchange list of a month ahead, or—suddenly the idea 
struck me! It was not a new idea. It was an idea even that 
Dunstan and I had often talked over together in the old Oxford 
days. It would amuse him to find that old idea taking shape 
again in my mind and coming up in tangible, or at least visible, 
form. During the next two days I amused myself with thinking 
what I should do when I had my desire and had seen my vision. 
I grew feverishly impatient, possessed by the one idea alone, and 
lived only for the moment when Dunstan should come, according 
to his promise, to my rooms. If he had failed of his promise I 
think my heart would have broken, so keenly was I set upon the 
idea; but I knew that he would not fail. Punctual to the 
appointed moment he arrived, and I cried, almost before I had got 
him into the room : 

‘IT want you to show me a file of next year’s “‘ Times.”’ 

He smiled, with a lack of emotion that was in strange con- 
trast with my own excited state. 

‘I thought you would be able to think of something that 
would interest you,’ he said. 

‘But can you doit? That is what I want to know.’ 
20—5 
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He did not answer fora moment. ‘I told you one thing,’ he 
said then. 

‘Well, so it is one thing,’ I replied impatiently. ‘I only ask 
for one file—one year’s file. Surely that is not much. If you 
come to hair-splitting like that you might tell me that you would 
only show me one word.’ 

‘Yes,’ he said, evidently deliberating the case in his mind. 
‘ Yes, I suppose that is quite fair. I think I can do that for you.’ 

‘If you would only show it to me for the first half of the year, 
that would carry it over Derby Day ; that would do,’ I said, trying 
to meet him half way. 

‘Oh, no,’ he answered, with a smile ; ‘ you shall have it all. I 
can give you that without exceeding my instructions.’ 

‘And what have I got todo? Do let us begin,’ I said im- 
patiently. 

‘You have got to do nothing, absolutely nothing. You have 
only to leave it all to me. Sit down on that sofa. Now, look 
into my eyes a moment, and try to resign your will, as you would 
phrase it, to mine. Thank you, that will do—that F 

His voice seemed to grow fainter, fainter, farther and farther 
away. I relapsed, I must presume, into that trance state of 
which he had told me. I know, by the time of his arrival, that 
it must have been about 11.45 p.m. when I passed into this un- 
conscious condition. The next thing that I remember was rising 
from the sofa where I fancied I had been asleep, and glancing at 
the clock, to find it close on half-past twelve. Before me on the 
floor I was astonished for a moment to see an enormous pile of 
newspapers. In an instant the recollection of Dunstan’s visit 
recurred to me. I fell eagerly upon the heap of papers. True to 
my intensely ardent hope, the top one bore the date of the first 
day of the following year. A file of next year’s ‘Times’ lay 
before me. 

One does not perhaps realise, without a little reflection, what 
an enormous power and enormous wealth such a possession as this 
means to a man. For my own part, during the two preceding 
days my mind had been occupied with little else, and I had 
formed my plan of campaign. The remainder of the present 
year I intended to devote to realising all the ready money that I 
could lay my hands on, in order to be able to begin speculative 
operations as soon as the period of my prescience commenced— 
and if possible to obtain a seat in Parliament, in order to satisfy 
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my ambitions. Ambitious I was not, in the ordinary sense of the 

word. The cares and responsibilities of a prime minister had no 
é attractions for me; but the normal human being could scarcely 
be expected to resist the temptation thus presented me of proving 
myself sage beyond all my fellows. And in no place could this 
wisdom be put in brighter evidence or more usefully employed 
: than from a seat in Parliament. The opening action of my 
campaign would be the purchase of as much stock as I could 
raise sufficient ‘ cover’ for, in the Stock Exchange phrase, of some i 
undertaking that I perceived would rise in course of the first 
weeks of the year. From this nucleus of a fortune I would go on 
to operations, necessarily always successful, of greater and greater 
dimensions throughout the year. Incidentally I would purchase ii 
the horse that I perceived would win the Derby—it really did not 
matter at what figure, for I could recoup myself on the Turf or on 
the Stock Exchange almost at will. My outlook was not altogether 
selfish ; for I proposed to distinguish myself as a philanthropist 
on the most extended scale. I also proposed purchasing a house 
in Carlton House Terrace, overlooking the Mall, for that has 
always appeared to me the most enviable site in London. The 
wealth of Monte Cristo, in fact, was mine in that pile of papers 
that lay before me, and a greater renown than the most fabulous 
riches could bring. For with this prescience, that I could thus i 
make myself master of at will, it is evident that by the most simple (i 
expedients, such as writing to the Press, I could quickly obtain ij 
the credit of possessing greater wisdom and foresight than had | 
ever before fallen to the lot of man, even if I failed, as was con- 
ceivable, to reach that most favourable standpoint, whence to 
give my wisdom to the world, which would be mine if I could ii] 
win a seat in Parliament. 

It was very obvious that with a judicious use of only a little of 
the knowledge that lay ready to my hand I could not fail to 
become in a very short time an interesting person to the public 
and the Press. There was no doubt that I should read in the 
‘Times’ that was before me some reference to myself, to my 
charities, my enterprises, probably to my speeches. I had deter- 
mined, as I have mentioned, to make myself possessed, at what- 
ever cost, of the horse that should win the Derby, and my first i 

thought in turning up the file before me was to see whether my 
own name was given as the owner of the classic race’s winner. 
Rather to my surprise I found a name almost as familiar to me as 
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my own recorded as that of the owner of the winning horse ; but 
no mention of my own name as owner of a horse taking part in 
the race at all. 

‘The best-laid schemes of mice and men,’ I said to myself, 
rather disappointed, as I turned the big pages over, ‘gang aft 
agley.’ 

But of course I knew the name of the Derby winner, and 
incidentally noticed, in the same issue of the paper, that a certain 
stock in which I even then held a small interest had appreciated 
enormously. Even in these facts, if I learned nothing else, was 
the means of a vast fortune. But I proposed a far more systematic 
study of the file. As I turned back to its commencement I felt a 
strange lassitude and indifference to the whole affair stealing over 
me. It increased, although I struggled against it, until it over- 
powered me, and therewith it appears to me that I fell asleep 
again, for in my next conscious moment I heard Ralph Dunstan’s 
familiar voice, and saw his gentle, dark-visaged face as he bent 
over me, asking: 

‘Do you feel tired ?’ 

It took me a minute or so to shake myself fully awake. 

‘T am tired,’ I said, ‘ yes, tired. But I am much worse than 
tired, I am disappointed—I had almost said, I am defrauded. 
What was the use of giving me the file for a moment, just like 
that, and not giving me time to look through it? You have 
done nothing for me.’ 

‘But you had time surely to see—something.’ 

‘Something, yes. But can you explain it, Dunstan? We 
almost settled, you know, that the first thing we would do, if we 
had such a chance as this, would be to buy the Derby winner. 
Well, the account of the Derby is given, of course, but I was not 
the owner. By the way,’ I asked, glancing round the room, 
‘where has the file gone ?’ 

‘You forget,’ he said; ‘the particles are dissolved. Without 
the informing power of your soul they are gone. In your normal 
state you cannot see them,’ 

‘But what was the good?’ I said. ‘Why did you treat me 
so? Why not give me longer, more time? It is too bad.’ 

‘You forget,’ he said gently. ‘You shall have plenty of time. 
To-morrow night you shall have all the night-long hours. Then 
you can make your researches—your notes, if you will—to your 
heart’s content. But you must do all that you have to do then. 
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On the day following I have to be on my way back to India, and 
so to Lhasa again.’ 

‘But why don’t you yourself, I said, ‘why don’t you make 
use of this wonderful gift you have, and turn it to account, to 
money, to power ?’ 

He smiled that long-suffering smile of his that my gross 
Western non-comprehension so often raised. 

‘You do not understand,’ he said; ‘if we used these powers to 
gain material ends they would quickly be denied to us. But to 
you, for your friendship and kindness to me, I have been allowed 
to give, this once, your heart’s desire. Oh, I will not give it 
grudgingly. I will not defraud you. It has ever been the 
reproach cast by your foolish Western science at our Eastern 
speculation that it gives no results of material value. Your 
instance may disprove it once for all. Only it is an instance that 
is exceptional. Its repetition, save this once, is not permitted. 
To-morrow night, at the same hour, I will come to you again. 
You may repeat your experience; and you shall have all the 
small hours of the morning—until six o'clock if it pleases you— 
for your researches.’ 

The greater part of the day that followed I passed in a kind 
of feverish repose. At night, at the same hour, Dunstan re- 
appeared. During my waking hours of the day I had prepared a 
kind of catechism or scheme of questions that I wished to put to 
my miraculous file of ‘Times.’ I had jotted the questions on a 
sheet of foolscap and held the sheet in my hand as Dunstan threw 
me into the trance. When he entered the room that evening I 
noticed that he carried a cumbrous box. On inquiry he told me 
that it contained a camera and a flash-light, for the purpose of 
taking my portrait as I studied the files, by way of assurance to 
me later that all that took place was sober reality and not a 
dream. Often, looking at that photograph since, it has been the 
one thing that has given me faith in all that happened. Other- 
wise I had merely believed it, as Dunstan had foreseen, a dream 
—an evil dream. 

I fell, as before, into unconsciousness. With my waking 
moment I found myself with the now familiar file of future 
‘Times’ before me; and with my foolscap catechism I attacked 
it energetically and to a purpose, eliciting answers, and jotting 
them down. A not inconsiderable European war, arising from the 
eternal problems presented by the Bulgarian and Servian States, 
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was among the items of interest that I recorded. Each week I 
noted changes in important stocks, sometimes of a violent 
character—which suited my purpose best, for these offered oppor- 
tunity of much successful speculation. The winners of the chief 
races of the year also found place in my record, and I was pleased 
to find Oxford triumphing over Cambridge at Lord’s. But that 
which surprised and, I have to confess, chagrined me not a little 
was the fact that in no issue or paragraph of the great paper 
could I see the remotest reference to my own name, no schemes 
of great philanthropy, no mention, as I had fondly imagined, of 
a prophet of marvellous foresight. It was not hard to conceive 
that, even with the powers I should possess, I might be unable to 
secure a seat in Parliament, at least during the early part of the 
year. But still I had expected to make the power of my wealth 
and my foreknowledge felt. 

Yet, though no reference to myself was to be found, I had 
a rich feast of enjoyment in reading of the future of the world 
during the year that was to come. I knew no sense of weariness, 
and though I had my questions answered a full two hours or so 
before the time at which Dunstan had told me he must recall me 
to my normal self and draw down for ever the curtain on the 
future, I sat and read, entranced by the history which I only—of 
all Western men, at least—could yet know. 

At length the clock told me that the time for me to return to 
the material world was near. I had but a quarter of an hour left 
me, and arranged the papers in their order, leaning back, when I 
had done so, to think whether there was a last question that I had 
overlooked. The prospect of my fortunes in the year that was to 
come dazzled my imagination by its splendour. My brain was 
wearied, and I could conceive no more that I could wish to ask. 
Vacantly my eyes wandered over the front sheet of the advertise- 
ments—of ships that were to sail, of all kinds of enterprises yet 
unborn ; thence to the births, the marriages—interesting topics, 
these ; finally to the obituary notices. And there a sad curiosity 
possessed me to see if there were, perchance, any of my acquaint- 
ance who would pay the debt to Nature with the beginning of the 
new year. Carelessly my eye wandered down the column, till it 
was arrested by a line, most similar, to all seeming, to every other 
there, yet written, to my vision, in letters of crimson blood : 

‘At Staplehurst, suddenly, of failure of the heart’s action, 
James Standish, M.A., in the forty-seventh year of his age,’ 
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I, James Standish, who pen these lines, sat in my rooms, not 
a stone’s throw from Piccadilly, and read in the ‘Times’ of 
January 1 of the year to come my own obituary notice! 

It has happened to men before, when they have been supposed 
dead in battle or of shipwreck, to read the account of their own 
death ; but these could laugh as they read, for they were living 
men, and the death that was assigned to them they had evaded. 
But how could I, James Standish, evade that death that was 
pronounced for me—that impended on me on the first day of the 
coming year ? 

Then I understood. I understood the irony. I, James 
Standish, who had looked to see my name as owner of the Derby 
winner, dispenser of vast sums in charity, the nation’s prophet—I 
saw myself a dead man when all these things—prophecies, 
philanthropies, horse races—should come to pass. I sat as one 
stunned by that which he has seen; and how I passed from that 
state of apathy into the waking mood to which Dunstan called me 
I cannot say. 

‘You have had a long séance, old man,’ he told me, ‘and I 
had a trouble in calling you back. Have you found out all you 
want to know ?’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered him, mechanically, ‘I have found out all I 
want to know—all.’ 

I think he was surprised by the lack of enthusiasm with 
which I spoke. 

‘You are tired,’ he said. ‘We prolonged the thing too far; 
but you will have plenty of time to rest. I must say good-bye to 
you now. It is time that I was off to see about my departure. 
Good-bye to you, and bless you.’ 

‘I suppose I ought to thank you,’ I tried to stammer. 

‘No, no; don’t trouble to do that,’ he said. ‘Good-bye, 
good-bye.’ 

With that he was off. When he was halfway down the stairs 
I called after him, intending to ask him whether he knew the 
fact that I had discovered on the ‘ Times’ first sheet ; but he had 
gone too far, and did not hear me. 

This is my experience. Two days later I received from a 
photographer in the Strand a copy of a portrait of myself which 
Dunstan had taken of me, as he said he would, by his flash-light 
with the kodak while I was studying the accursed file of the 
‘Times’ that he had conjured up for me. I enclose it with this 
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record ; and the strange fact will be noted that the paper does not 
appear, though obviously I stand in the pose of a man holding a 
sheet of a big paper, reading it. The absence of the paper is 
significant. 

I write these things not knowing well what the future has in 
store for me—whether in truth I, James Standish, shall die on 
January 1 of the next year, as I have read in -the ‘Times,’ 
according to my description, or whether the whole thing has been 
a juggle of Eastern hypnotism and conjuring. 


That is the record that I found in my deceased relative’s 
papers. It is an extraordinary coincidence, if nothing more, that 
he actually did die, suddenly, of failure of the heart, at Staple- 
hurst, which is a little village on the coast, on January 1 of the 
year following that in which these things happened. It appears 
to me that he was endeavouring to fly from the fate foretold to 
him, for he was one of the few survivors of the wreck of the 
Mohawk, that ran aground in December of last year. He was 
conveyed, suffering from a broken leg, to the inn of this little 
fishing village, and there died of failure of the heart’s action 
following exhaustion from the shock of the amputation of the 
limb. It is singular that I have not been able to find the 
catechism of question and answer to which he refers in his record ; 
but there the photograph is, showing my deceased friend in the 
attitude of a man apparently reading, and holding in his two 
hands before him a newspaper of which there is no visible sign 
on the photographic print. 


Horace G. HutcuHinson. 
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INTERVIEIVS. 


BY LADY BROOME. 


My experience of being interviewed began many years before 
the invention of the present fashion of demanding from perfect 
strangers answers to questions which one’s most intimate friend 
would hesitate to ask. My interviewers had not the smallest 
desire to be informed as to what I liked to eat or drink, or at 
what hour I got up of a morning. The conversation on these 
occasions used to be strictly confined to my visitor’s own affairs. 
Perhaps ‘strictly’ is not the word I want, for I well remember 
that my greatest difficulty at these interviews was to keep the 
information showered on me at all to the subject in hand, and to 
avoid incessant parenthetical reminiscences of bygone events. 

Both in Natal and Mauritius we lived so far away from the 
town that it was too much trouble for the interviewer to seek me 
out, nor indeed do I remember hearing of cases which needed 
help and advice there so often as at other places. 

My real début in being interviewed was made in Western 
Australia some sixteen years ago in the dear old primitive days, 
when I felt that I was the squire’s wife and the rector’s wife 
rolled into one, and most of the troubles used to be brought straight 
to me. . Indeed, so numerous were my visitors of this class that 
a special room had to be set aside in which to receive them; and 
certainly, if its walls had tongues as well as ears, some droll 
confidences might be betrayed by them. 

But I must confess I began badly. Almost my first visitor 
in that room was a ‘pensioner’s’ widow. There can be very 
few ‘pensioners’ left now, for ten years ago, when we left dear 
Western Australia, hardly thirty of the old ‘ Enrolled Guard’ 
survived. The colloquial name by which they were known in 
those latter days was Pensioner, though it does not really express 
their status. 

Fifty years ago a large military force had been sent out to the 
Swan River Settlement—all that was then known of a colony now 
a million square miles in extent—to guard the convicts asked for 
by the first settlers to help them to make roads and bridges and 
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public buildings. After twenty years the deportation of convicts 
to Western Australia ceased, and the troops were withdrawn. 

As, however, it was desirable to induce respectable settlers to 
make the colony their home, special advantages had been offered 
to soldiers to remain and take up free grants of land. Many of 
those who had wives and families accepted the offer, and, when- 
ever they proved to be sober and industrious men, did extremely 
well. In addition to the liberal grants of land, each man was 
given a small pension, and ever since the convicts left his 
military functions had been confined to mounting guard at 
Government House. Even that slight duty came to an end, 
however, during our stay, and smart young policemen replaced 
the old veterans in out-of-date uniforms, their breasts covered 
with numerous medals for active service in all parts of the 
globe. 

But to return to my first interviewer—an old Irishwoman, 
very feeble and very poor, her man long since dead, and the 
children apparently scattered to the four winds of heaven; the 
grant of land sold, the money spent, the pension always forestalled, 
and the inevitable objection to entering the colonial equivalent 
for ‘the House.’ To more practised ears it would no doubt have 
sounded a suspicious story, but it went to my heart, and I gave 
the poor old body some tea and sugar, an order for a little meat, 
and—fatal mistake—a few shillings. Next day there was a 
coroner’s inquest on the charred remains of my unfortunate friend, 
who had got, as it seems she usually did, very drunk, and had 
tumbled into her own fireplace. Everyone seemed to know how 
weak and foolish I had been in the matter of even that small gift 
of money, and the newspapers hinted that I must be a Political 
Economist of the lowest type! So pensioners’ widows tried in vain 
to ‘put the commether’ on me after that experience. 

‘If you please, my lady, an "Indoo wants to speak to you,’ 
ushered in a little later my next interviewer. I beheld a small, 
trim, and cleanly clad little man entering at the door. His 
request was fora pedlar’s licence. I timidly pointed out that I 
did not dea] in such things, and that he must have been wrongly 
advised to apply to me for the document. This brought on a 
rambling story, very difficult to comprehend until I furbished up 
the scanty remains of my own knowledge of Hindustani. I then 
gathered that my friend was somewhat of a black sheep in 
character as well as complexion, and had so indifferent a record 
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in the police sheets that he could not get a licence to start a 
hawker’s cart unless someone would become security for his good 
behaviour. He explained very carefully how he could manage to 
raise sufficient money to stock his cart, but no one would go 
security for him. I knew that hawkers made quite a good living 
in the thinly populated parts of the colony, and he seemed 
desperately in earnest in his desire to make a fresh start and gain 
his bread honestly. I told him that I would consult the Com- 
missioner of Police and see him again; which I did, with the 
result that I went security for his good conduct myself! No 
doubt it was a rash thing to do, but I wanted him to have another 
chance, and I impressed on him how keenly I should feel the 
disgrace if he did not run straight. ‘Very good, lady Sahib; I 
won’t disgrace you,’ were his last words in his own language; and 
he never did. It all turned out like a story in a book, and two 
or three times a year my ‘Indoo’ turned up, bringing a smiling 
little wife and an ever-increasing series of babies, to report him- 
self as being on the high road to fortune, if not actually at her 
temple gate. It was one of the most satisfactory interviews that 
little back room witnessed 

Sometimes I had a very bad quarter of an hour trying to 
explain to the relatives of prisoners that I did not habitually 
carry the key of the big Jail in my pocket, and so was unable to 
go up that very moment, unlock its door, and let out their, of 
course, quite wrongfully tried and convicted friends. I have 
often been asked, ‘Why did you see these weeping women at 
all?’ but at the time it was very hard to refuse, for, in so 
small a community as it then was, one knew something of the 
circumstances, and how hardly the trouble or disgrace pressed on 
the innocent members of the family. Sympathy was all there 
was to give, and it was impossible to withhold that. 

Looking back on those interviews one sees how comedy treads 
all through life on the heels of tragedy, and I am sure to a listener 
the comic element, even in the most pathetic tales, would have 
been supplied by my legal axioms. I used to invent them on the 
spot in the wildest manner, and I observed they always brought 
great comfort, which is perhaps more than can be claimed for the 
real thing. For instance, when I was very hard put to it once 
to persuade a weeping girl who had flung herself on her knees at 
my feet, and was entreating me to at once release her brother, 
who was in prison for manslaughter, that I had no power to give 
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the order she begged for, I cried, ‘Why, my poor girl, the Queen 
of England could not do such a thing, how much less the wife of 
a Governor? I dare not even speak to my husband on the 
subject.’ I have often wondered since if the first part of that 
assertion was true. The second certainly was. 

Although I could not promise to overthrow the action of the 
Supreme Court in the high-handed manner demanded of me, still 
I have never regretted my habit of seeing these poor women and 
listening to their sad stories. It really seemed to comfort them a 
little to know how truly sorry I felt for them, and I always tried 
to keep up their own self-respect, and so help them over the 
dark days. I had very few demands on me for money, which 
was seldom needed for such cases; only when illness—rare in 
the beautiful climate—supervened was that sort of aid at all 
necessary. 

But my interviewers did not invariably consist of supplicants 
against the course of justice. When it was found that a visit to 
me did not affect in any way the carrying out of the just-passed 
sentence, my petitioners fell off in numbers, for which I was very 
thankful. Sometimes I received visits of the gratitude which is 
so emphatically a sense of favours to come, but I very soon learned 
the futility of attempting to deal with those daughters of the 
horse-leech, and cut their visits as short as I could. Once, how- 
ever, after a brief interview with a fluent and very red-faced lady, 
leading a demure little boy by the hand, a great and bitter 
cry was raised in my establishment, and I was implored by my 
housemaids not to ‘see any more of them hussies.’ The lady in 
question said she came to thank me for letting her dear, innocent, 
good little boy out of the reformatory. In vain I protested that 
I knew nothing whatever about the matter. The boy had been 
one of six or seven little waifs who had been sent to the reformatory 
on Rottnest Island, where we always spent our summers. These 
children used to come down to me every Sunday afternoon for 
a sort of Bible lesson, which I tried to make as interesting as 
I could; but beyond their names I knew nothing about them. I 
found that they were well taught and cared for, and, as they 
could not possibly escape from the island (I never heard that they 
had ever tried to do so), were allowed a good deal of liberty after 
the hours spent in school or the carpenter’s shop. I presume 
this boy’s sentence had expired in due course, and that he had 
returned to his loving mother; hence the wail from my distracted 
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handmaidens, who found empty clothes-lines in the back yard, 
through which these visitors had departed, taking with them all 
the socks, stockings, and pocket-handkerchiefs of the whole house- 
hold. As a feat of legerdemain it certainly deserves credit for the 
rapidity with which it was done, as well as the way the articles 
had been hidden so as to escape the sentries’ eyes. I don’t know 
what happened to the lady, who I heard was quickly caught, but 
I saw the little boy, looking as cherubic as ever, the next summer 
when we went over to Rottnest. The subject was, however, never 
alluded to between us, and he used to get his stick of barley 
sugar as did the others after the Bible lesson was ended. 

Once I had a visit from a delightful old gentleman who cer- 
tainly possessed the nicest ‘derangement of epitaphs’ I have 
ever met with in real life. And he was so proud of his choice 
language, and repeated his distorted expressions so constantly, 
that I don’t know how I preserved the smallest show of gravity. 
He was an office-keeper of some sort, and was threatened with the 
loss of his post for neglect of duty. ‘You know, my lady, it’s 
with regard to that there orfice fire. I never did know fires was 
my special providence, never. No one could be more partikler 
than me about my dooty. Why, when we was over at Rottnest 
last year, I was always a prevaricating with the shore for orders. 
There was never no inadvartences about me, never;’ and so on. 
I wish I could remember half his flowers of rhetoric. 

There was, however, one class of interviewer of whom I saw 
far too many specimens during the last year or two of my stay in 
Western Australia. The colony had been making great progress 
in every direction. The first indications of its splendid gold- 
fields were passing from vague rumours to hopeful facts. 
Railways were being rapidly pushed on to every point of the 
compass, work at high wages was plentiful, and every week 
brought shiploads of men for the railways and all other public 
works. As a rule, I believe, the immigrants were fairly satis- 
factory, and I heard of the various contractors gladly absorbing 
large numbers of workmen. In many instances these men 
brought their wives and families with them, and it was with the 
modern colonist’s wife that my troubles began. 

I had heard wonderful stories of the struggles and hardships of 
the early settlers, and admired the splendid spirit in which the 
older sons and daughters started empire-building. One dear old 
lady showed me the packing-case of a grand piano, which she 
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declared she should always treasure, as she had brought up a large 
and healthy family in it. 

‘You see, my dear, my piano was not much use to me in 
those days, and I don’t know what became of it, but the case made 
a splendid créche for the babies.’ And on every side I saw 
instances of difficulties overcome and hardships borne with the 
same indomitable pluck and cheerfulness. 

But the modern colonist’s wife is a very different lady. We 
seem to have educated the original woman off the face of the earth, 
and we have got instead a discontented, helpless sort of person, 
who is wretched without all the latest forms of civilisation, who 
wants ‘a little ome’ where she can put her fans and yellow vases 
on the walls, and sit indoors and do crewel work. 

One woman wept scalding tears over the cruel fate which 
brought her to a country as yet innocent of Kindergartens. She 
had two sweet little girl-babies, certainly under three years old, 
who looked the picture of rosy health. I tried to comfort her by 
saying that surely there was no hurry about their education. 

‘Oh, no, it’s not the schooling I mind, ma’am,’ she sobbed; ‘ it’s 
the getting ’em out of the way. They do mess about so, and I 
want ’em kept safe and quiet out of the house.’ This elegant 
lady’s hardships consisted in being required to goa hundred miles 
or so up the railway line to live in a little township, where her 
husband had highly paid work. She wished me to tell him that 
she could not possibly go away from Perth, though she despised 
our little capital very heartily. I declined to interfere, and told 
her she ought to be ashamed of herself, so she ended the inter- 
view by sobbing out that ‘she did think a lady as was a lady 
might feel for her.’ 

‘And what can I do for you?’ was my question to a neat, 
rather nervous young woman, who said she was Mrs. Jakes. 

‘Well, mum, would you be so good as to ask his Excellency to 
order Mr. —— (the great contractor of that day) to send my 
’usband back to me.’ 

‘Why ?’ I inquired. 

‘ Well, mum, Jakes, he wants me to go up the line ever so far 
and live in a bush, leastways in a tent, and I never can do it.’ 

‘Dear me, why not?’ I inquired. ‘Many of my friends camp 
out in the bush, and like it very much. Why don’t you go?’ 

With a deeply disgusted glance at my cheerful aspect Mrs. 
Jakes answered with dignity, ‘I don’t ’old with living among wild 
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beasts, mum, and Jakes ought to be ashamed of ’isself asking a 
decent woman to go and live in bushes with lions and tigers.’ 

As soon as I could speak for laughing, I assured Mrs. Jakes 
that the forests of Western Australia were absolutely innocent of 
such denizens, but she did not seem to willingly believe my asser- 
tions, and left me much disappointed at my advice to go up and 
join her husband, who was perfectly well and happy, and working 
for excellent wages. 

I stopped at that very same road-side station later, in one of 
my spring excursions after wild flowers, and I inquired if Jakes 
was still working there. ‘ Yes; he is a capital man, and is now 
foreman, getting over two pounds a week.’ Sothen I asked to be 
conducted to his tent, which I found pitched in a lovely sylvan 
glade, and there, to my great satisfaction, I saw Mrs. Jakes pre- 
paring his tea. She was fain to confess that bush-life was very 
different from her alarming anticipations of it. She looked ever so 
much better herself, and the children, whom I carried off to tea 
with me—only on account of the buns—were as rosy as the 
dawn. 

Some of my interviews were too sad to be spoken of here: 
interviews in which I had often to helplessly witness the awful 
creeping back to the capacity for suffering which is the worst 
stage in that long via dolorosa. 

One terrible night, spent in walking up and down the shore 
at Rottnest with a distracted lighthouse-keeper, who had just 
heard that his young wife had been wrecked and lost on her way 
out to him, can never be forgotten. The poor man was literally 
beside himself. His mates brought him down to me, declaring 
that they could not manage him, and felt sure he meant to jump 
into the sea. There was not much to be said, so we paced the 
shore in the moonlight outside my house in silence. I did not 
dare to leave him for a moment, and it was not until I saw the 
smoke of the kitchen fire very early in the morning that I took 
him indoors, gave him some hot tea, and made him go and lie 
down. He promised me, like a child, ‘to be good,’ and kept his 
word bravely—poor, heart-broken mourner. 

And then there was my ‘loving boy Corny,’ a red-headed imp 
of mischief, whose mother used, when he ‘drove her past her 
patience,’ to bring him to me to scold. Poor Corny’s mischief was 
only animal spirits unemployed, and we became great friends. 
The difficulty was to induce Corny to go to school or to learn 
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anything, but it chanced that I was going to England for a few 
months, and Corny declared himself grieved, so I promised to 
write to him regularly, if he would learn to write to me, which he 
did with ease, clever little monkey that he was, and signed him- 
self as above. From what I knew of Corny I strongly suspect he : 
would be one of the very first to volunteer for service in South 
Africa. Our troublesome boys generally make splendid ‘soldiers 
of the Queen,’ and bestow their troublesomeness on her enemies. 
\ Instead of interviews, which were seldom or never asked for in 
the next colonies we went to, I was assailed by letters, which, 





however, were chiefly directed to the Governor, who passed on 
some to me to inquire into, though the Inspector-General of 
Police made short work of those submitted to him. A visit from 
a constable to the suppliant’s address would generally discover the 
existence of a very different state of affairs from what was repre- 
sented in the piteous application. ; 

A youthful and starving family, afflicted by divers strange " 
maladies, would resolve itself into a comfortable old couple, who 4 
could not even be made the least ashamed of their barefaced 
imposture. 

The language employed in these begging letters was of the 
finest, if not always the most intelligible. I sometimes wondered 
in what dictionary they found the words they used. For instance, 
here is a literal copy of what I imagine was meant for a sort of 
appeal from a decision on a very barefaced case of imposture. 
‘We rectitudely beg to recognise our hesitation of his Excy* 
dogma thereon.’ 

Perhaps the most wonderful of these epistles purported to 
come from an old woman who begged for money, and detailed her 
ill-success in obtaining an order for a coffin for her daughter, who, 
she declared, was ‘in a ridiculous condition on the roof of her 
cottage.’ This statement seemed to open up such a vista of 
horrors that a mounted messenger was at once despatched to 

inquire into the case. It was then found that thé young lady 
was in rude health and wanted the money for toilet purposes. 
One of the most unsatisfactory interviews I ever had was in one 
of those languid sunny isles. My interviewer was a nice, pretty 
i young widow, slightly coloured, who had lost her excellent 
i husband under very sad and sudden circumstances. Of course 
' help was forthcoming for the moment, but it was suggested that I 
should try to find out from her how she could be helped to earn 
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her own living. She appeared at the stated hour, most beautifully 
and expensively dressed, and had charming, gentlemanners. But 
anyone so helpless I never came across. She seemed to have 
received a fairly good education, but to be quite incapable of using 
it. I asked if she would undertake the care of little children. 
‘Oh, no!’ she ‘did not like children.’ Could she set up as a 
dressmaker? ‘Oh, no!’ she ‘did not like dressmaking,’ and so 
on through every sort of occupation. There were plenty of open- 
ings for any talent of any sort which she might possess. At last, 
in despair, I asked if she had a plan of her own, and it seems she 
had, but the plan consisted in my making her a handsome weekly 
allowance out of a large fund which she had been told I had at 
my disposal. This I energetically denied, so at last she wound up 
by asking if I would order a certain insurance office to pay her a 
small sum for which her husband’s life had been insured. I 
suggested that no doubt she would receive the money in due time 
without my interference. But she thought not, ‘because the 
premiums had not been paid lately, as she always wanted the 
money for something else.’ Dress, I should think. 

I often wish I had kept any of the wonderful letters we received 
upon every sort of subject. One was addressed to ‘Sa Majesté le 
Roi de Trinidad,’ and contained a request for a decoration or order 
of some unknown kind. Another, with a similar address, only 
asked for stamps. It appeared later that both these epistles were 
intended for the other Trinidad, which at present is only inhabited 
by; hermit-crabs. 
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MONBODDO AND THE OLD SCOTTISH JUDGES. 


IF the lives of the older Scottish judges were to be written, they 
would be a delightful and entertaining work. No one who is 
moderately familiar with the oral traditions of the Parliament 
House cau deny to Scotchmen the sense of humour. The laugh, 
the jest, and the ready repartee have always cheered the weary 
waiting of the briefless. In Edinburgh the aspirants to affluence 
and fame are not doomed to sit in lonely chambers, expecting 
solicitors who seldom come. Assembling more or less punctually 
at nine, they are labourers sauntering to be hired in open market, 
and they have always beguiled superabundant leisure by making 
cockshies of everything that is respectable and reverent. Many 
of the most notable judges are remembered as being either 
mirthful themselves or the cause of merriment in others. We 
say ‘notable,’ not eminent, because not a few have been im- 
mortalised by their foibles or eccentricities. Perhaps we might 
add their vices, but they flourished in tolerant generations. The 
Institutes of Stair and Bankton may be neglected, but Braxfield 
will always be remembered for his brutalities and Eskgrove for 
his absurdities. 

In Scotland, as in France, the noblesse of the robe was a class 
by itself. The senators of the College of Justice, as they were 
classically styled, almost without an exception, were men of birth 
and some breeding. The college was virtually a close corporation, 
in a country where ancestry was considered before everything, 
and where no one came to the front without family connection. 
Few careers were open to men of talent or enterprise. There was 
little commerce ; trade was considered contemptible ; the benefices 
in the Kirk were miserably poor, and the choice for the sons of 
a landed gentry, as proud as they were pinched, was between the 
wig and the sword. Farming was tolerated, but capital was 
indispensable there. So the cadets betook themselves to arms, 
either at home or abroad, and the heir was educated to try his 
fortunes at the Bar. There is hardly a landed family of considera- 
tion in Scotland that does not number at least one Lord of Session 
among its ancestors. The Bench was a selection of the fittest or 
of the fairly fit; they were proud of their caste, and they 
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thoroughly believed in themselves. Seated for life, they cared 
little for opinion ; the tendency was to the development of strong 
individuality, and Edinburgh was rich in legal ‘ characters.’ 

After the Union the aristocracy of the robe had superseded the 
titled nobility. The old Parliament House of the realm was the 
seat of the law courts, and proceedings were conducted in a 
picturesque and original fashion. The Outer House, the Court of 
the Gentiles, was then, as now, a stately apartment, worthy of its 
historical traditions. The oaken beams of the roof were so high 
overhead that by the dim, religious light, filtering through the 
lofty windows, the festoons of cobwebs were scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished. From end to end was a Sabbath-day’s journey ; advo- 
cates, agents, and clients were perpetually promenading. When 
the briefless wearied of the walk, they gathered before the open 
fireplaces, where the wits of the Faculty gave private entertain- 
ments, enlivened by mimicry and personal allusion. The shouts 
of laughter passed unnoticed in the universal hubbub, for ad- 
mission was free to all. Ina nation used to war from time im- 
memorial the lawsuit had taken the place of feud and fray; the 
hall was crowded with clients, their backers, and their kin. The 
Dandie Dinmonts, when excited over a march dyke, were not 
accustomed to moderate the tones attuned to shouting across the 
border glens to their shepherds. The market folk dropped in to 
gape and stare; and men of a better class from the country made 
their appointments here, for their business was sure to lie with 
the lawyers. In the hurrying to and fro, in that babel of Doric 
voices, the Lords Ordinary sat to administer justice. They had 
not even fixed seats of judgment. They were shifted about from 
day to day, like the money-changers in the Temple, and the first 
concern of a counsel was to hunt up his particular judge. In that 
rough-and-tumble fashion of administering justice, dignity and 
even decency were inevitably set at defiance. 

But the Holy of Holies, the Inner House, where ‘the Fifteen’ 
assembled in antediluvian robes and solemn conclave, was still 
more typical of the tone of high legal society. Lord Cockburn 
describes the place as he remembered it when he came to the 
Bar, in the early years of the century. It ‘was so cased in 
venerable dirt that it was impossible to say whether it had ever 
been painted.’ A barrister indulging in oratorical gesture bruised 
his knuckles on the gallery over his head. The vast fireplace 
behind the President’s chair had never been cleaned in living 
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memory. Conservatism could hardly be carried further, but the 
venerable dignitaries liked it, and as Lord Cockburn adds, they 
never looked so well anywhere else. Indeed, it was in happy 
harmony with their domestic surroundings and familiar resorts. 
Edinburgh, crowded together on the hog’s back between its castle 
and its palace, had been built for purposes of defence, and was 
still cramped within its girdles of stone. The judges occupied 
the lower floors of twelve-storey tenements, and could discuss law 
papers across the narrow close where the family linen was drying 
amid racks of rizzered haddocks. They breathed pestilential air, 
and were indifferent to odoriferous sewage: as Johnson said 
when he paid his first visit to Boswell, ‘I can smell you in the 
dark.’ Yet Fleet Street and Fig Tree Court cannot have been 
models of sanitation. At least, the aristocracy lived in the high 
places, ventilated by the gusts of biting north-east winds. They 
looked out from their northern windows across the Firth to the 
Fife hills, and their libraries might be luxuriously furnished 
according to the ideas of theday. But by a strange but hereditary 
perversion of taste they seldom associated domesticity with enjoy- 
ment. They had their early dinner, despatched their judicial 
work—all pleas were then chiefly conducted by written pleadings 
—and then broke loose for their ‘play,’ like the boys from the 
High School. Descending from airy heights, they dived into the 
foulest cellars, where night after night they were sure of finding 
themselves in the familiar company. After a heavy supper, with 
claret reaming from the cask, or bowls of the strongest punch, 
they kept it up till all hours in the morning. It was in a den 
like Clerihugh’s, where Guy Mannering made Pleydell’s ac- 
quaintance—‘a sort of pandemonium, where men and women, 
half-undressed, were busied in baking, boiling, roasting oysters, 
and preparing devils on the gridiron,’ in ‘a villainous compound 
of smells ’—that Braxfield, when President of the Criminal Court, 
kept his boon companions in a roar with obscene jokes; that 
Crosbie, the original of Pleydell, told his best stories; and that 
the cultured author of ‘The Elements of Criticism’ discoursed 
with intarissable verve on science, letters, and philosophy. 

They burned the candle at both ends, but all, without excep- 
tion, were seasoned vessels, with marvellous constitutions. Un- 
doubtedly it was a case of the supremacy of the strongest, for feeble 
genius in a frail body would never have had a chance, even with 
the eloquence of a Burke and the law of a Mansfield. Ifa youth 
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did not absolutely drink himself into practice, he could not get 
on without drinking. It was made matter of grave reproach against 
Prestongrange, when Lord Justice Clerk—he was the Lord Advo- 
cate of Stevenson’s ‘ Catriona ’—that he wouldn’t drink, and conse- 
quently couldn’t talk. He must have been the exception that 
proved the general rule. Conviviality covered a multitude of sins, 
when one of the famous leaders of the moderate party in the Kirk 
took justifiable pride in being a six-bottle man. When the judge 
tottered homewards from the tavern in the small hours, all humbler 
citizens were snugly in bed, and if his legs failed him, he had the 
help of a caddy’s arm. Miles MacFins, such as Dominie Sampson’s 
cuide, were ever at his service. But if he had been seen in diffi- 
culties, no one would have thought the worse of him ; such failings 
were not only tolerated, but licensed, and, as we said, those aristo- 
crats were a privileged order, holding popular opinion in contempt. 
Moreover, no one could reproach them with scamping their work. 
Like an old Scotch keeper of our acquaintance, they held that 
there was no harm in getting drunk, so long as drink did not 
interfere with business. 

Assuredly they were a hard and tough generation. Sir George 
Trevelyan, in his ‘ Early Life of Charles Fox,’ draws a startling 
picture of the effects of after-dinner indulgence on the most 
eminent men of Fox’s England. Statesmen were incapacitated at 
forty and superannuated at fifty ; the victims of gout and gravel, 
they struggled against disease on the stimulants that had wrecked 
them. Their contemporaries on the Scottish Bench—and they 
rarely attained it till long after the meridian of life—seldom 
dreamed of dying till they were octogenarians, and still more 
seldom did they think of retiring. In fact they were submitted 
to severe physical tests, where there could be no shirking or 
flinching. Those venerable senators periodically rode circuit, in a 
country where the inns were worse than the roads. Fancy an old 
gentleman, whose idea of supreme felicity was the chair of honour 
in a smoky tavern, being suddenly summoned to boot and saddle, 
on service that would have tired a South African scout. He drew 
on his boot-hose, packed his saddlebags, and mounted his pacing 
Galloway with dogged determination. It was all in the way of 
business ; it was matter of custom, and habit had made hardships, 
and even perils, familiar. The judge headed the cavalcade, as was 
beseeming ; the advocates and serving-men followed en swite, like 
askein of wild geese heading northward for the Orkneys; and 
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these expeditions were never burdened with baggage. Boswell 
published a sensible pamphlet—he had just scandalised himself 
by inciting a mob that smashed the windows of the judges who 
had pronounced against his client in the Douglas Cause—suggest- 
ing that baggage carts should be attached to the train, but his 
rational appeal was fruitless. With the robes of state and the 

indispensable law papers there was little room for changes of 

hi raiment. The legislators ‘fended’ against the weather as best 
they could with rough homespun and warm trotcoseys. Imagine 
such a procession winding itself up what is now the Highland | 
road, bound for the winter circuit at Fort William and Inverness, : 
over the blizzard-swept moors of Dalwhinnie and Dalnacardoch. 
The fir posts, placed at short distances to mark the track, were but 
dimly distinguished through the blinding drift ; the snow wreaths 
were gathering thicker and more thickly ; and chilled to the bone, 
with the night falling black upon them, they might be fortunate 
if they stumbled into some poverty-stricken hamlet. Then there 
were the flooded rivers to be crossed by leaky ferry-boats, when 
the hoofs of the frightened horses threatened to start the planks. 
The snapping of a rope or a rusty chain might send the flower of 
Bench and Bar to perdition. But needs must when the devil p 
drives ; there was no stopping, and there could be no turning back. | 
The change houses were few and far between; and their cellars 
were indifferently furnished. But in Scotland all gentlemen were 
acquainted, and hospitality was the national virtue. When 
practicable the Lords of Circuit lay and supped in the mansions of 
their friends, where the host had made great preparation in rough 
and ready fashion. The troubles of the day were forgotten in a 
bout of heavy drinking, for on these occasions the best liquors were 
brought forth, and in courtesy the guests were expected not to 
spare them. His lordship might have his cravat loosened and be 
borne off to bed by ‘the lads,’ but he was in the saddle again after 
early breakfast, and the cold ride was a sovereign specific for 
squeamishness or headache. Sometimes more tranquil spirits 
with Braxfield’s strength of will would indulge by way of variety 
in quieter recreations. That famous hanging judge always put up 
near Perth with a crony who was devoted to chess. The laird had 
rather the better of his lordship at the game. In the revolution 
of the circuits Braxfield found himself trying his hospitable friend, 
who had got awkwardly mixed up in some abduction of cattle. 
The evidence was clear; the panel was convicted, and the judge 
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passed the solemn sentence of death. Then, bending down, he 
chuckled to the unfortunate prisoner—the accommodation in the 
provincial courts was cramped—‘ And now, Donald, my friend, I 
think I’ve checkmated you for ance.’ But Braxfield delighted in 
a kindly joke. 

These judges of the iron heads always kept themselves in con- 
vivial training. In fact they carried it so far that at one time it 
became the habit to have a bottle of port at each senator’s elbow 
on the bench, and Lord Cockburn is our authority. Yet they 
showed a certain bashfulness, of which we should hardly have sus- 
pected them. At first they dashed the wine with water, contenting 
themselves with a modest sip. But as they got more deeply involved 
in the case, they gulped down the liquor by the tumblerful. 
What would have hypnotised a toper out of condition merely 
stimulated their memories and sharpened their intellects. 

The strain on body and brain must have been portentous; 
but it must be remembered that for nearly half the year they 
were making holiday. They were all country gentlemen; many 
of them were keen farmers; all took as much pride in their 
country seats as the Roman statesmen, who withdrew to the 
Sabine hills from the dissipations of the capital. Their ideas of 
house-decoration were certainly primitive; landscape gardening 
and the science of forestry were in their infancy; but they prided 
themselves on their surroundings according to their lights. Those 
who were fortunate enough to have houses within easy reach 
made flying trips to them at the end of each week. Lockhart 
has given a picturesque description of the motley gathering in 
Parliament Close of a Saturday forenoon. There dignity was seen 
in deshabille, for when the gowns were thrown off judges and Crown 
officials appeared booted and spurred, in suits of weather-beaten 
Tweeds, or, like Walter Scott, in well-worn jerkins of the Lincoln 
green. The Saturday afternoon gossip with grieve or cattleman 
consoled them for many a wearisome sederunt; the songs and 
stories and sentiments of Clerihugh’s were forgotten as they snored 
on the Sabbath in the family pew; and when they trotted back 
towards business in the beginning of the week, the breezes from 
the Firth or the Lammermuirs had blown away the last of the 
cobwebs. 

No man can serve two masters. Some made farming pay; 
most lost by it; and not a few who were intelligent beyond their 
neighbours indulged in the costly mania of experiments. But 
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with scarcely an exception, they were liberal landlords, and, like 
the monks of an earlier age, set an excellent example to their 
tenants. Yet most of them amassed moderate fortunes, and 
relieved the family properties of hereditary burdens of debt. 
Beginning with little, in a society constrained to pinch and save, 
frugality often degenerated into penuriousness. Ramsay of 
Ochtertyre, who outlined many of their careers, is the most 
sympathetic of biographers. He expatiates on the virtues and 
touches lightly on the shortcomings. Yet he is constantly 
apologising for the narrowness of ‘this good man,’ attributing it 
to habits formed when he was struggling. The junior Bar, trying 
hard to make sixpences serve for shillings, was not censorious on 
that point. But the unpardonable sin, which blighted the character 
of any judge, was saving on the circuit allowance. The circuit 
dinners were a sort of saturnalia, where dignity doffed its pride 
as the bottle circulated swiftly. Lord Kames had a high reputa- 
tion for culture, and his countrymen were proud of his proficiency 
in the belles lettres. But he looked too closely to the liquor bills, 
and it was darkly whispered that he counted the ‘marines’ after 
each of his circuit dinners. He gave port, which was the cheaper 
liquor, in place of claret. Henry Erskine, who, like Knox, feared 
not the face of man, wittily expressed the feelings of his 
brethren when his Lordship asked if there were news of L’Estaing 
and his fleet. ‘Confined to port, my lord, as we are,’ was the 
ready answer, and his Lordship laughed. A pawky Scot, he liked 
the humour of the retort, and was not to be joked out of economy. 

But it would be unfair only to dwell on the eccentricities of 
these legal luminaries. Many were sound lawyers; not a few 
were capable statesmen, who played an important part in politics ; 
and more than one came to the front in metaphysical speculation 
and economics, in the country of David Hume, Dugald Stewart, 
and Adam Smith. Forbes of Culloden did more for the Hanoverian 
dynasty in the rising of the-’45 than all the rest of its Scottish 
partisans. A story of his early manhood may go far to explain 
the influence of his sagacious genius on his turbulent Highland 
neighbours. He was emphatically a man of their world, and he 
and his brother were famous among the hardest drinkers in the 
North. When they buried the mother whom they loved and 
revered, it was found when the cortége reached the churchyard 
that the corpse had been forgotten. The mourners sent the hearse 
back to Culloden, and, sending for more liquor to the change 
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house, sat down to await its return. The Dundases, keeping open 
house at Arniston, founded a dynasty which, by force of intellect, 
succeeded to high office by right of birth, ruling Scotland for 
generations with a rod of iron. All good things were in their 
gift, and their frown was fatal. Boyles and Hopes were rival 
forensic families, transmitting talent with their family estates ; 
though in their case the talent was not, as the Duchess of Gordon 
told Lord Buchan, all settled on the younger branches. But 
apart from political or professional eminence, the most illustrious 
of the judges were Kames and Monboddo. Kames was not only 
a man of wide reading, but he had a graceful pen and a fine 
literary taste, and his ‘ Elements of Criticism’ was almost a classic 
in former days; it was what Johnson would have called a very 
pretty book. But his contemporary, Lord Monboddo, stood higher 
by the head and shoulders; his vigour of mind and originality 
of thought more than redeemed his crotchets and superficial 
eccentricities. He had little reason to be jealous of Kames, yet 
he grudged him his greater popularity. Kames chanced to meet 
Monboddo in London when the ‘Elements’ had just appeared, 
and naturally asked his colleague if he had read the book. ‘I 
have no time to read all you write, my lord,’ was the crusty reply, 
showing a strange absence of self-consciousness and humour. For 
Monboddo himself was the most redundant and diffuse of authors ; 
his work on ‘ The Origin of Language’ ran through half-a-dozen 
folio volumes, and another on ‘ Ancient Metaphysics’ was even 
more discursive. 

We regretted that ampler memorials of these Scottish judges 
had not been preserved, but Ramsay of Ochtertyre has sketched 
the life of Kames at exceptional length, and there is another 
memoir by his friend Lord Woodhouselee. Now Mr. Murray has 
published a volume of Monboddo’s letters, and the editor has 
prefaced them by an interesting biographical notice. In the 
letters and the commentary on them we see the man—slight 
of frame and seemingly feeble, but marvellously tough. The 
type has been strikingly reproduced in some of his descendants. 
The clean-chiselled features were thoughtful and deeply lined, 
but the spirit that was perpetually fretting the flesh had scarcely 
sapped the strength. He would have said that he had preserved 
himself by his sanitary precautions. He had his invariable air 
bath before going to bed; even in winter, in the bleak Mearns, he 
paraded with open windows when he had stripped, before donning 
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his nightdress. And we believe a grandson so thoroughly believed 
in the methods of his progenitor that he sent his children to walk 
barefoot in snow and frost. In water baths Monboddo had no 
great faith, but he smeared himself with unguents, after the 
fashion of the ancients. Certain it is that he died an octo- 
genarian, having kept his vigour almost to the last. To the last 
he paid almost annual visits to London, performing the weary 
pilgrimage in all weathers, and never letting the weather stop 
him. His Gracious Majesty King George III., condescending to 
inquire as to his mode of travel, remarked that his judges 
traversed England on horseback, whereas his generals were 
transported in post-chaises. The King, who took extreme care 
of his health, dieted himself strictly. He said that habitual 
temperance and abstinence saved him from gout and stomach 
complaints ; and he took no credit for self-denial. But Monboddo, 
though not a sybarite, was no ascetic. He dined simply in the 
eountry—when Johnson dropped in to take pot-luck he could 
offer him only a farmer’s dinner; and even in Edinburgh, where 
he led a different life, he reserved himself for the festivities of 
the evening. As with the Romans, whom he imitated and 
admired, the cena was the meal where he was in his glory In 
the smoky tavern room, with its grimy walls and sordid furniture, 
if he did not wreath his grey locks with roses, he had garlands 
thrown over the necks of the claret bottles. It was no republic 
of choice spirits over which he presided, nor was it even an 
oligarchy, for he loved to be at once the Augustus and Mecenas 
of the small fry of literatt he gathered around him. Lord 
Woodhouselee recalls those classic saturnalia—as famous in 
their time as the breakfasts of Samuel Rogers or Lord Houghton . 
—and Scott tells, in a note to ‘Guy Mannering,’ how he had sat 
at them in his youth in silent admiration. 

Though Monboddo loved to be autocratic in his literary 
symposia, he was an awkward antagonist to grapple in argument. 
In his old-fashioned courtesy he avoided crossing swords with 
Johnson under his own roof-tree, notwithstanding strong provoca- 
tion. The thought in his philosophical writings is profound, and 
they might have ranked as standard authorities had the dogmatic 
author been open to conviction. It was his misfortune that he 
had been privately educated. He had never rubbed down his 
angles in rough contact with his equals. It is true that on 
his flying visits to London he associated with great thinkers 
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and skilled controversialists; but then his opinions were stereo- 
typed, and nothing could shake them. It is impossible not to 
admire his intellectual audacity ; nor was it altogether unjustified. 
He boldly stood up to Hume in the heyday of his fame, for 
he detested his philosophy; as he freely criticised Bacon and 
Berkeley. He had pinned his faith to Plato and Aristotle; he 
believed that they radiated true light through all the ages, and 
he declined to be misled by wandering fires. Perhaps there was 
more in that childlike faith in the Greek sages than modern 
sceptics are willing to believe. But he was strangely blind to 
the paradoxical inconsistencies of his own theories. He had 
anticipated Darwin in the doctrine of evolution, holding that 
statesmen, poets, and philosophers traced their ancestry to apes, 
though their tails had been worn off by sedentary habits. Never- 
theless, he maintained that our forefathers, though nearer the 
simians, were stronger than ourselves, not only physically, but 
mentally and morally. One of the theories might be true, but 
both could not possibly hold water. 

For himself he had illustrated evolution in another way. In 
his middle age and decline he was Farmer Burnet, striving to 
raise his /etas segetes in the unkindly soil of the Mearns, 
dressed, as Boswell tells us, in a rustic suit, and wearing a 
battered little round hat. In his youth, like Paulus Pleydell 
and most well-born Scottish advocates, he had studied at 
Groningen and Leyden; and on his return from Paris, where 
he had frequented the salons and theatres, he brought home the 
finest Parisian airs and graces. He had been an enthusiastic 
patron of the drama, and was in the forefront of the battle over 
Home’s ‘ Douglas.’ He made a sensation at a dancing assembly 
in Edinburgh, where he appeared in a rich suit of white velvet, 
singularly unsuited to the smoky atmosphere of Auld Reekie. 
In all situations Monboddo and singularity were synonymous. 
When he was promoted to a place among ‘the Fifteen,’ one of 
the decisions in the famous Douglas Cause was impending. The 
new lord took his seat among the clerks beneath the bench, and 
thenceforth he stuck to it. It is said he was prompted by 
delicacy, as he had been one of the counsel in the case; but 
a better reason is that he was extremely deaf, and in the humbler 
seat he could hear something of the pleadings. It gives an odd 
idea of the administration of justice that such an infirmity should 
not have been considered a fatal objection. He has done his 
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memory much injustice by his eccentricities. His best writings 
are handicapped by their intolerable prolixity; the ‘ Ancient 
Metaphysics’ alone contains 2,400 quarto pages. But his 
biographer has scarcely exaggerated when he says that ‘as a 
man of learning Monboddo had no rival among the philosophers 
of Scotland, except Sir William Hamilton’; and the eulogy of 
Hogg in his Life of Shelley—it is true that Hogg was a ‘ brither 
Scot ’"—is even stronger: ‘The bright lights of Scottish juris- 
prudence are not to be lightly contemned. . . . Lord Monboddo 

. was a star of the first magnitude. So profound a scholar 
as James Burnet, a genius so original, so splendid, a man so 
learned, so liberal-minded, an English Bench could never show.’ 

In taking the measure of a man we ask what company he 
kept. Of course, in little Scotland Monboddo was on familiar 
or on friendly terms with all that was eminent. But if London 
had almost as strong attraction for him as for Boswell, it is little 
wonder, considering the society that welcomed him there. We 
find in the circle of his intimate friends such names as Stanhope, 
Thurloe, Mansfield, Lyttleton, Horsley, Lowth, Porteous, and 
Burgess. By the way, the name of Porteous reminds us that 
Monboddo, before attaining majority, had a narrow escape from 
the gallows. He was mixed up in the Porteous mob, was arrested 
as a leader of the rioters, and had no little difficulty in clearing 
himself. 

We might linger over other celebrities of the courts, but there 
are three who stand out conspicuously, and cannot be passed un- 
noticed. Lord Auchinleck is best known as the father of ‘ Bozzy.’ 
A Covenanter and a Cameronian of the straitest sect, he might 
have hoped to train up a son in the way he should go. But 
‘Jamie,’ who ‘took up wi’ a land-louping scoundrel of a Corsican,’ 
and afterwards attached himself to ‘an auld dominie, who keepit 
a schule and caud it an accaudemy,’ was a source of constant grief 
tohim. The old judge, as Scott tells us in his notes to Croker’s 
‘ Boswell,’ was the last man in Scotland who swore to the Solemn 
League and Covenant. James was a High Churchman, who took 
comfort from the thought that there was a cathedral so near to 
Auchinleck as Carlisle. James was a high Tory, though ‘ not with 
sufficient knowledge.’ His father was a bitter Whig, or what we 
should now call a Radical. He swore by the great Dutch deliverer, 
and toasted the immortal memory as piously as any Orangeman in 
Ulster. The Scots then spoke and wrote English as a foreign 
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tongue. Robertson, when composing his histories, translated 
Scotch into English; Wedderburn, with his eyes fixed on the 
Woolsack, took lessons in elocution from old Sheridan. Bozzy 
struggled heroically, though with indifferent success, to get rid of 
his northern accent. Lord Auchinleck, on the contrary, prided 
himself on his colloquial Scotch; he spoke it in its primitive 
purity, with a broad west-country burr. His son was shocked 
and scandalised by his father’s rude speech, and by his in- 
difference to dress. Yet in his youth Auchinleck, like Monboddo, 
had been a dandy of the first water. He had been seen in Paris 
by Drummond of Blair strutting about in red-heeled shoes and 
silk stockings. Religious as he was, he reconciled it to his 
conscience to keep his seat when superannuated. More temperate 
than his colleagues, though free with his liquor to his friends, his 
strength survived his faculties, and he died on the Bench in his 
dotage. 

We have alluded to the truculence of Braxfield. To put it 
briefly, he was the Scottish Jeffreys, though he had not Jeffreys’s 
irresponsible power. His great intellectual force was concentrated 
on law; otherwise he was absolutely illiterate. He dominated his 
brethren by power of argument as much as tenacity of will. 
Presiding over criminal courts he was in his glory; he seems to 
have taken positive pleasure in playing with the victims whose 
sufferings he could aggravate or alleviate. As coarse of mind as 
he was rough of manner, he relaxed in the carouses with flatterers 
and parasites, which heated his blood overnight for disposing of 
lives on the morrow. 

We have kept the most absurd of these Scottish Solons to the 
Jast. If he was neither mirthful nor witty himself, Eskgrove was 
the constant cause of wit and mirth. We are chiefly indebted for 
the portraiture to Lord Cockburn, who always gratefully remem- 
bered the fun Eskgrove had furnished. Naturally he captivated 
the attention of the author of ‘ Waverley,’ who devoted himself to 
mimicry of Eskgrove in his briefless days. ‘ Whenever a knot of 
persons were seen listening in the Outer House to one who was 
talking slowly with a low, muttering voice and a projected chin, 
nobody thought of asking what the joke was.’ It was sure to be 
Scott taking Eskgrove off. His face lent itself easily to imita- 
tion. It may be seen, we think, in Kaye’s portraits. There was 
an enormous nose, a pendulous under-lip, an ill-finished chin, 
and fishy eyes. In common talk or in delivering judgment he 
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invariably mumbled, and was so painfully sensitive to his own 
infirmity that once, when the prisoner at the bar alluded to it, 
he quintupled the fine with a bellow. In his most impressive 
perorations he was a master of bathos. After sentencing a tailor 
to death for stabbing a soldier, he wound up: ‘Not only did ye 
murder him, whereby he was bereaved of life, but ye did thrust, or 
push, or pierce, or project, or propel the lethal weapon through 
the breeches, which were his Majesty’s.’ From which redundancy 
of epithet we may be assured that he was the original of Sir 
Robert Hazlewood in ‘Guy Mannering.’ He was unfortunate in 
falling into the hands of Scott, who not only caricatured him in 
his many ludicrous aspects, but made him the subject of endless 
excellent stories. And Scott’s stories lost nothing in the telling ; 
in his own words, he could always give them a cocked hat and 
gold-headed cane. Eskgrove was doubly unfortunate in being 
victimised by Brougham, who showed him neither respect nor 
reverence. ‘That man Broom,’ the judge was wont to say, ‘is the 
terror of my life.” He took his revenge by dubbing Brougham 
‘the Harangue,’ and habitually used the epithet in court. For 
the merciless counsel, reckless of professional decorum, bore down 
the senile judge, and the Harangue had always the best of the 
encounters. The strange thing is that Eskgrove, whose absurdi- 
ties as David Rae were notorious—the advocate who had for long 
been the laughing-stock of the Parliament House—should have 
been raised to the Bench at the age of seventy-six. It would 
seem that justice in the end of the last century was scarcely more 
satisfactorily administered than when Lauderdale or Athol swayed 
the scales, and when faction or bribery dictated decisions. 


ALEX. INNES SHAND. 
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Ill. 


WuEN I left Mrs. Soulsby’s tea-table to call on Mr. Barrington- 
Bounderley, I had an eye to business. My wife, ‘poor wretch’ 
(as Mr. Pepys would have said), has a taste for the vain pomp 
and glory of the world not easy to gratify in Stuccovia, where life 
is rather drab. Misled by a mendacious Press, she struggled 
through frost and fog, by Underground and omnibus, to St. James’s 
Palace, in the early hours of January 24, intent on hearing King 
Edward VII. proclaimed. Her notion of what the ceremony im- 
ported was, I think, vague; but she was animated by the con- 
viction that ‘it will be a great thing to be able to say one heard 
it’; and when she found that ‘it’ had taken place an hour before 
she arrived at the Palace her mortification was acute. To soothe 
the pangs of disappointment was at once my duty and my wisdom, 
and I therefore consented to ask Mr. Bounderley if he could 
arrange for my wife to see the King’s procession at the opening 
of Parliament. A place on the route seemed unattainable, for 
Stuccovia has no visiting relations with Carlton House Terrace, 
and the officialdom of Whitehall gives its windows on the 
principle of ‘cutlet for cutlet,’ or, more classically, do ut des. 
But my wife fancied that Mr. Bounderley would have no difficulty 
in getting her into the corridor of the House of Lords, and I was 
charged to convey the request. The result was pretty much what 
I had expected. Mr. Bounderley would have been delighted, if 
only it had been possible. What a pity I had not spoken two 
days sooner! He had just promised his places to the Cashingtons— 
those people who had lately taken the large corner house in Stucco 
Gardens, and were building out a billiard-room at the back. It 
was really provoking. But another time he would be only too 
charmed to do anything, and would make a note of it, &e., Ke. 
So my mission proved abortive, nor, in truth, did I wholly regret it. 
My wife dislikes crowds and draughts, though her loyalty would carry 
her through even greater trials. She cannot stand long, is easily 
tired, and when she is tired—dear soul !—is a little inclined to be 
peevish, Furthermore, I have always observed that contact with the 
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great world, though it momentarily exhilarates her, produces 4 i'éac< 
tion; and that she is happier after one of Mrs. Bounderley’s parties 
at the Botanical Gardens, or of Mrs. Soulsby’s musical teas, than 
when she has been rubbing shoulders (if so familiar an expression 
may be allowed) with Britain’s aristocracy. The standing mortifica- 
tion of her life is the social success of a former schoolfellow, who 
married a rising politician and has contrived to push and squeeze 
and wriggle herself into prominence. ‘When I see that horrid 
little Dodo in a front row with Lord Stiltstalking in one of her 
pockets, and Lord Decimus Tite-Barnacle in the other, I can’t 
help remembering how different she was at Miss Pinkerton’s. 
Certainly times have changed with her, and I am sure I don’t envy 
her. I wouldn’t have married that man for worlds. But I must say 
it does make one angry to see her making such a fool of the Bishop 
of Barchester. If I were Mrs. Proudie, I should let her know what 
I thought.’—x«.7.r. This being my dear one’s habitual frame of 
mind, and it being quite certain that the detested ‘ Dodo’ would 
have loomed large at the opening of Parliament, I felt a certain 
relief when the good Bounderley began to reel off his transparent 
excuses ; and, when he offered to compound by getting me into the 
gallery of the House of Commons for the debate on the Address, 
I felt a sweet contentment in the great system of Compensations. 
Why does one enjoy going to the House of Commons? I find 
it difficult to answer the question. In order to enter its precincts 
one has to undergo the worst evils of bureaucracy—the patronising 
authority of the Policeman and the high-handed insolence of the 
Doorkeeper. The old traditions of eloquence, sarcasm, wit, and 
similar ornaments of debate are as obsolete as Pitt’s pigtail and 
Fox’s knee-breeches. To dine in the Strangers’ Room is to face 
the risk of finding your smelt spliced with a toothpick. The 
system of ventilation (if that can be properly so called which is no 
ventilation and all system) is notoriously productive of influenza. 


What then should tempt me on these stormy seas, 
Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease ? 


Well, as a person detached from party, and perhaps more 
inclined to idol-breaking than to hero-worship, I take my 
pleasure rather in the ironies than in the enthusiasms of the 
House. I like to see the champion of the Unauthorised Pro- 
gramme lashing his former followers into impotent fury. I like 
to see Mr. Morley meditating on the evil way of the Liberal 
world, and babbling o’ Green Flags instead of, as in the old days, 
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nailing them to his mast. I like, too, to note the contrast 
between the ‘bald and bilious men,’ with baggy trousers and 
amorphous boots, who occupy the Liberal benches, and the ‘ well- 
groomed’ young Tories who jeer at them across the floor. That 
epithet ‘well-groomed’ gives me pause. Like the Paris corre- 
spondent of the ‘ Daily Telegraph,’ when he heard of ‘ Delicacy,’ 
I exclaim, ‘Surely I have heard that word before.’ What is 
happening tome? Why, in my old age, have I taken to writing 
journalese? ‘Well-groomed’ is journalese for ‘ well-dressed’ ; 
and no living creature except Pennialinus ever said the one for the 
other. Let it be bound in one bundle of abominations with ‘ trend,’ 
and ‘affray,’ and ‘ transpire’ in the sense of ‘ happen,’ and ‘ it goes 
without saying,’ and ‘a new departure,’ and ‘much in evidence.’ 
Let all such sayings be Found in bundles for the burning, and 
perish from the lips of men. 

Another element of pleasure in the House of Commons is 
incongruity. Sir Henry Fowler as the embodiment of the 
Imperial instinct, Sir William Harcourt as the white-souled 
champion of spiritual religion, Mr. Asquith as the convinced 
advocate of farm-burning and annexation, the author of ‘Com- 
promise’ as the parliamentary interpreter of the Nonconformist 
conscience—all these phenomena have the charm of incongruity ; 
but I almost think that Mr. Balfour, as the fatherly critic of 
ritualistic excesses, is the most charming of all—even more 
delightfully incongruous than Lord Selborne as the rollicking 
seaman, and Mr. Brodrick as the judge of military etiquette. I 
was reading the other day a description of Mr. Balfour by the 
parliamentary correspondent of a Nonconformist newspaper. We 
cannot, I think, be wrong in attributing it to a female hand, and, 
even among the triumphs of these later days in the way of 
personal journalism, the authoress must be admitted to have 
distinguished herself. ‘The white patch above Mr. Balfour’s ears 
has become very conspicuous. It looks like a feather stuck in his 
hair. When it wanders all over his head, and all the hair is 
white, it will be very beautiful. Will it indeed? A white 
feather wandering all over one’s head will surely be a novel and 
rather a barbaric ornament. ‘If we did not dissolve we should 
be showing the white feather,’ quoth Mr. Gladstone on a famous 
occasion. Mr. Balfour, showing a whole headful of white feathers, is 
a vision which would lend itself with fatal facility to ‘ F. C. G.’s’ 
sarcastic art. Excellent lady correspondent of ‘ Baptist Bits!’ 
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‘Many daughters have done virtuously, but thou excellest them all.’ 
But, ludicrous as is the picture which the lady has drawn, it is 
not more entertaining than Mr. Balfour’s performance on Mr. 
Austin Taylors amendment. To see the high-dried bachelor of 
fifty-four, famed for his aloofness alike from domestic trammels and 
from ecclesiastical attachments, dogmatising about the undesirability 
of ‘Children’s Eucharists’ and the evils of Confession was surely 
to see the very crown and triumph of incongruity. ‘Quote publi- 
cans on liquor laws, or slave-drivers on the capacities of blacks ; 
cite Martial as a witness to purity, or Bacchus to sobriety ; put 
Danton to conduct a bloodless revolution, or swear in the Gracchi 
as special constables ; but do not set up the late Mr. Buckle as a 
judge of anything that is called a religion or a clergy ’—nor the 
defender of Philosophie Doubt as a competent critic of men’s 
self-abasement or children’s prayers. 

The gallery of the House of Commons, in spite of all its 
drawbacks, supplies just now what the advertisers call a felt want. 
Social gaiety is for the time extinguished. Of my wife, as of Words- 
worth’s Michael, it may be truly said that her mind is ‘ keen, intense, 
and frugal,’ and she was prompt to recognise the opportunity of 
decent retrenchment afforded by the public mourning. ‘ Of course 
we can’t give any dinners till after Easter; and then everyone is away 
for a week or two, and all our friends know perfectly well that our 
dining-rcom is much too small for parties in the hot weather; so 
this year we sha’n’t be obliged to do anything, and it certainly will 
be an immense saving.’ So, instead of entertaining Mr. Bounderley 
with all the delicacies of the season, I consume his substance at 
the House of Commons. I don’t imagine that he enjoys settling 
the bill; but one must suffer in order to be beautiful, and one 
must pay in order to be parliamentary. And I am convinced - 
that my M.P. finds some compensation for his unwilling dis- 
bursements in the opportunity of saying before a constituent, ‘ My 
dear Cranborne, you did that capitally,’ or, ‘Austen, my boy, 
you're a chip of the old block.’ 

But let it not be supposed that the House of Commons (or, 
again to quote Pennialinus, ‘St. Stephen’s’) is my only joy. 
Stuccovia does not lack its chastened recreations. My dear wife 
insists that Wednesday evenings in Lent should be kept clear of 
social entanglements— 


Well I know the ways of women when they get an evening free— 
How they roast a goodly chicken, add the urn, and call it Tea. 
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On Wednesdays, therefore, we have ‘High Tea’ at seven; and 
then, with feelings akin to those of Juvenal’s friend when he carried 
a crude peacock into his bath, I carry an unassimilated sausage to 
Mr. Soulsby’s weekly service. I think I said before that our good 
vicar is eager to keep abreast of the latest bookmaking, if I may 
use that word in an unracing sense. The simultaneous publica- 
tion of biographies of Cromwell, Lord Rosebery, Mr. Chamberlain, 
and Sir John Mowbray gave him an opening which he was not 
the man to miss ; and his ‘ Course of Meditations on the Spiritual 
Life of English Statesmen’ was widely advertised and has been 
numerously attended. All Stuccovia’s noblest and most thoughtful 
—the very elect of St. Ursula’s parish, the ‘Fishers in Deep 
Waters,’ as the vicar calls them—have rallied round these spirit- 
searching discourses. 

The vicar, nothing daunted by some seeming incompatibilities 
between his four heroes, has reconciled them all by gravely 
enouncing the impressive canon that ‘the wider divergence is 
the higher unity.’ No one except Mr. Soulsby could have said 
that ; but it seems to be characteristic of the Deep Church that 
on its lips language loses all recognised meaning. With Mr. 
Soulsby the Athanasian Creed is a carol, and the Commination 
Service is a serenade, and sin is an illness and crime an accident ; 
and ‘ Depart, ye cursed,’ means ‘Come, ye blessed’; and Yes is 
No, and black is white, and the night before last means the day 
after to-morrow. No wonder, then, that the Meditations are 
popular with the cultured ladies of Stuccovia, or that the Fishers 
in Deep Waters murmured that the delay in filling the See of 
London was due to Mr. Soulsby’s conscientious hesitations. 

On Sunday mornings in Lent our pulpit is occupied by a 
preacher from a distance, who, like a famous Dean, has ‘so much 
taste, and all so very bad.’ He is preaching a course on ‘Six 
Precious Stones, and their spiritual symbolisms,’ with illustrative 
passages from the English poets. These manifold exercises of 
culture are characterised by our curate as ‘a bit thick,’ and he 
owns himself ‘fairly out of it.’ His exuberant energies are 
bestowed on schools and sick-rooms, club-management, and 
district-visiting, for Mr. Soulsby cannot endure smells, and 
turns sea-green in an exhausted atmosphere ; whereas ‘ Blazer’ 
Bumpstead is ‘as fit as they make ’em’; and his chest-measure- 
ment is incessantly expanded by his Saturday afternoon’s ‘ Rugger.’ 
‘Socker,’ he will tell you in a jovial bellow, ‘is only fit for sloppy 
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girls.’ What strange freak of fate was it that unequally joined 
Mr. Soulsby with this Philistine yoke-fellow ? 

Let no one dream that because Stuccovia is ‘ remote’ from the 
fashionable world, and ‘ unfriended’ by the aristocracy, it is there- 
fore ‘melancholy’ or ‘slow.’ We are quick in our pursuit of 
culture, and banish melancholy by the aid of Lectures. 

Thus, the other night the Town Hall was—not indeed filled, 
but occupied, by an intelligent audience gathered together to hear 
the eminent barrister, Mr. Kewsey, lecture on the Humourists of 
Queen Victoria’s Reign. One lecture is, to the outward eye, very 
like another. The large, draughty room, the half-empty benches, 
the earnest but dowdy appearance of the assembled ladies, the 
desk covered with green baize, and the bottle of water. As 
regards these externals, the scene has been drawn with inimitable 
fidelity by Mr. Matthew Arnold. Would that he could have 
heard the opening sentence of Mr. Kewsey’s discourse on the 
Victorian humourists : ‘ Charles Dickens had, strictly speaking, no 
humour.’ That brick enables one, I think, to judge pretty fairly 
of the house that Kewsey built. 

But services and lectures do not exhaust the possibilities of 
Stuccovia’s dissipation. We are nothing if not cultured; and 
drawing-room readings come in with the east winds of March, 
and rival them in severity. In one of the flats in Lower Stucco 
Place dwells an emancipated poetess, of uncertain nationality. 
She professes to be a lineal descendant of Aphra Behn, and to be 
related maternally to George Sand. She has associated herself, 
for the purposes of our drawing-room readings, with a professional 
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reciter, a 
Francesca da Rimini, 
Niminy Piminy, 
Je ne sais quoi young man ; 
and, discarding their patronymics, these artists advertise them- 


selves as ‘Eloisa and Abelard.’ Admission to the readings is 
half-a-crown a head, and the proceeds are divided between the 
War Funds and the Kyrle Society. The poetess, draped in sage 
green, with a silver fillet round her dishevelled locks, declaims 
i her sapphics with an energy which recalls Theodora’s performance 
at Lothair’s coming-of-age. ‘There was a tumult of her brow, 
especially in the address to Liberty, that was sublime—quite a 
| Menad look.’ 
| An effective contrast to this passionate energy is supplied by 
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the morbid and sepulchral gloom of the young reciter, whose 
voice awakens sympathetic tears, as he fixes his cavernous eyes on 
vacancy, and begins in a spectral undertone : 
Billy’s dead and gone to glory— 
So is Billy’s sister Nell ; 
And I know a tale about them, 
Were I poet, I could tell. 


‘People who like this sort of thing will find this the sort of 
thing they like,’ and this is emphatically the sort of thing that 
Stuccovia likes. Stuccovia dreads humour and contemns comedy 
as vulgar; and hence arises our chief difficulty in the way of 
private theatricals. Mrs. Barrington-Bounderley, who really has 
a pretty wit, proposed to dramatise the ‘Little Dinner at 
Timmins’s,’ and, having also a pretty foot, chose for herself the 
part of Rosa, which she could have played to perfection. But 
all Stuccovia rose in indignant protest against Truncheon and 
Mrs. Gashleigh, and the silver bread-baskets and the smashed 
christening bowl. They vowed that they had always detested 
Thackeray’s spirits; that his tone was base and his view of life 
cynical. Besides which, nobody read him nowadays. We had 
‘got beyond poor Thackeray,’ and, if there was to be any- 
thing in the way of theatricals, let it be something which really 
touched the depths ; something which one could feel—something 
‘actual’ and ‘convincing.’ These murmurs really had their 
origin at the vicarage, where Mr. Soulsby had formed, ‘in the 
gloomy recesses of a mind capacious of such things,’ a design of 
dramatising ‘ Robert Elsmere.’ To body forth the spiritual per- 
plexities of Robert, was, he felt, a task peculiarly adapted to his 
own powers; and that he should fall in love with Mrs. Soulsby 
playing Madame de Netteville would be a touch of domestic 
pathos worthy of the Kendals. So far, all was plain sailing; but 
there were rocks ahead in the arrangement of the cast. Clearly 
the Squire could not be cut; yet neither Blazer Bumpstead nor 
Mr. Barrington-Bounderley was the least adapted to the part— 
and men are scarce in Stuccovia. Ladies, indeed, are plentiful 
with us; but on this occasion they proved recalcitrant, and, as the 
scheme developed itself, gave it plainly to be understood that they 
thought Mrs. Soulsby had made an immense mistake in choosing 
the part of Madame de Netteville, when that of Catherine lay 
ready to her hand. ‘She is positively cut out for Catherine,’ said 
dear old Lady Farringdon; ‘for Catherine was a good creature, 
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but a frump and a bore. It is so odd that in theatrical things 
people never know their own limitations.’ So our theatrical 
designs fell through; but the vicarage was not to be defeated. 
Early in the year the vicar had announced a lecture on the 
‘Historical Basis of Punch and Judy.’ This entertainment had 
been postponed indefinitely on account of the public mourning, but 
it was now announced for Mi-Caréme, and came off with immense 
success, The lecturer’s line was something like this: (1) The 
origin of human society; (2) The dramatic instinct; (3) The 
history of dramatic art; (4) The miracle plays of the middle age; 
(5) The itinerant dramatist ; (6) ‘ Punch and Judy,’ how evolved ; 
(7) ‘Punch and Judy,’ how encrusted with farcical association ; 
(8) ‘Punch and Judy’ spiritually interpreted. The spiritual in- 
terpretation proved to be that Punch symbolised the Tyranny of 
Brute Force, Convention, and Animalism ; while Judy stood for the 
Spiritual Element in Life, Aspiration, and the ‘Woman-Movement.’ 

I confess that ever since I heard this interpretation of the 
familiar phenomena I have watched Mr. Punch’s wife-beating 
exercises with a sympathy unknown before. 
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THE ‘NYMPHE’ AND THE ‘CLEOPATRE: 


On the evening of June 18, 1793, the 12-pounder 36-gun frigate 
Nymphe sailed from the port of Falmouth; and she put to sea 
in some haste. For ten years France and Great Britain had been 
at peace, and the Channel had rolled between them unvexed by 
cannon-smoke, untroubled by anything but winds and waves. 
On February 1, four months before, the Convention had declared 
war, and already fighting had taken place between the war-ships 
of the two Powers; but it was a new France that had succeeded 
to the heritage of national enmity. Our old foe had got a new 
face, and as yet it was strange to us. France had gone bodily 
into the melting-pot, and no one knew what the result would be. 
Royalty had recently perished in the Place de la Révolution ; 
Aristocracy was even then being made mincemeat of by the 
National Guillotine ; the torrent of the Revolution had swept away 
many of the abuses and all the decent institutions of the country : 
Army and Navy had gone with the rest. The Lilies of France 
were withered, and the fire-new Tricolour flaunted in their place. 
The ragged levies of Valmy and Jemappes had shown that 
Republican France could improvise an Army; Great Britain had 
now to find out if the windy politicians of Paris could as readily 
extemporise a Navy. D’Orvilliers and Suffren, De Grasse and De 
Guichen, were dead; D’Estaing still lived, but he was ill-regarded 
by the Convention, who sent him to the scaffold early in 1794. 
The officers of the old Navy were Royalists, almost to a man, and 
‘most of them who did not emigrate were guillotined.”! Junior 
officers were promoted to fill vacancies in the flag ranks, merchant 
skippers were made naval captains, while petty officers and seamen 
held Conventions of their own on the lower deck. Discipline had 
practically vanished ; Republican zeal was a better recommendation 
than professional skill; and the change was typified by the new 
names that were given to the old ships, for the Royal Louis had 
become Républicain; the Dauwphin-Royal was now Sans Culotte ; 
Suffren was Rédoutable (as indeed he always had been); the 
Couronne was the Va Ira, the Sceptre had become the Convention, 
the Lys was the Tricolor, and—strangest transformation of al!— 
the Swint Esprit was now the! Scipion. 
1 Jurien de la Gravitre, Sketches of the Last Naval War. 
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But if France had a new flag and a new religion, Great Britain 
was not altogether as she had been. Our Navy-had profited by 
the teaching of Rodney and Hood, and the hide-bound traditions 
aud fighting orders that brought Matthews and Byng to grief had 
gone for ever. We had learnt much, and were ready and eager 
to learn more ; we were getting ready for Jervis and Nelson ; and 
the Nymphe that sailed out of Falmouth that summer evening to 
look for two French frigates that had been sighted in the Channel 
was destined to be the first to try conclusions in a fight to a finish 
with a ship of the new French Republic. 

Captain Edward Pellew of the Nymphe had been placed on 
half-pay in 1791. Unable to obtain employment while our Navy 
was on a peace establishment, he was not allowed to accept a 
command which was offered him in the Russian service. Patriotism 
was a very real and living force at that time, and there was not 
much sympathy with the mercenary soldier of fortune. Pellew’s 
elder brother—a man whose character and judgment seem to have 
been both admirable—bade him consider how he would answer to 
his God for a life which belonged to his country, if he flung it 
away in an alien quarrel; so, till his country needed him, he 
turned his sword into a reaping-hook, and set up as a farmer at 
Treverry, near Falmouth, upon a farm which he rented from his 
brother ; but as an agriculturist he was not successful. On the 
declaration of war the Navy was at once increased from the peace 
establishment of 16,000 men to 45,000. The elder Pellew, who 
lived in Falmouth, got early information, and at once posted off 
to Treverry to advise his brother to apply to the Admiralty for 
employment. It is a time-honoured sarcasm in the merchant 
service to ask in all times of trouble, Who would not sell a farm 
to go to sea? Edward Pellew abandoned his without hesitation. 
Shaking the unremunerative clods from his boots, he went to 
London, leaving the price of corn rising behind him, and was 
immediately appointed to the Nymphe. The dockyard at Ports- 
mouth fitted her out with great despatch; but the demand for 
seamen was so great, and so unprovided for, that he was at his 
wit’s end for a crew. There was his ship, and his officers and 
marines had all joined her, but seamen were not to be had. 

Scores of ships were fitting out at the same time, and though 
the press was hot and bounties high, they were only half-manned. 
Things had not yet arrived at the pitch of 1794, when the City 
of London raised its bounty to seamen from 2/. to 10/. 10s., and 
three flag-officers, twenty-nine captains, and fifty-four lieutenants 
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were engaged in the impress service; but they were bad enough 
to convince Pellew that unless he tapped some fresh source of 
supply he stood a fair chance of lying at Spithead, waiting for a 
crew, till the ship grounded on her own beef-bones. 

As a Cornishman himself, he knew something of the character 
and capabilities of Cornish miners, and his brother, who was 
Collector of Customs at Falmouth, knew more. There had been 
distress in the Duchy, and Falmouth Custom-house was full of 
corn. <A crowd of miners came to insist that the corn should be 
sold. Collector Pellew met them, and explained that though the 
Custom-house was in his charge, he had no power to sell its 
contents. These miners had come fairly, intending to buy; 
Pellew could not sell, and they were too honest to steal, so they 
went away, hungry but peaceable. Here were men to whom the 
discipline of the Royal Navy could teach little that was new. 
They were accustomed to use powder in their blasting operations : 
their nerves would be better fitted to meet danger on the sea 
because it was familiar to them underground; and so Edward 
Pellew wrote to his brother at Falmouth, explaining his difficulty, 
and begged him to help the ship. ‘Get men somehow,’ said he. 
‘Sailors if you can; if not, try Cornish miners.’ Eighty of these 
miners entered, and were shipped round to Spithead; and with 
some other landsmen and about a dozen seamen for all his crew, 
Pellew got the Nymphe under way, and sailed round to Falmouth, 
pressing men from every ship he met; but they were hard to 
come by. It is on record that he would often remain out in his 
boat all night, and think himself amply repaid if he obtained one 
good man. The Nymphe’s condition gives us a strange picture 
of a fighting ship of the Royal Navy at the commencement of the 
greatest naval war that we were ever engaged in. The officers 
and a dozen seamen had to work the ship while the landsmen lay 
sea-sick about the decks until they were fit to begin to learn 
their duty. The captain steered, while the officers and seamen 
made shift between them to set one topsail at a time, praying that 
they might have no need to reef it. Fighting anything was out 
of the question ; there were no men on board who had ever fired 
agun. Altogether it was an exceedingly fortunate circumstance 
for this country that the pure Republicans who were breathing 
fire and slaughter from the other side of the Channel were even 
less prepared than we were for a naval war. 

Between good Juck and good management the Nymphe was 
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worked into Falmouth, and there picked up a treasure in the 
shape of a handful of good seamen ; and with their assistance she 
sailed in charge of a convoy to the Nore. No doubt she made a 
brave show, but she was scarcely an efficient guard had the enemy 
been ready to attack. Her willing crew were trained unceasingly, 
and they were improving every day. There was work for twice as 
many frigates as we had in commission; so from the Nore she 
took another convoy to Hamburg, then a third from Cuxhaven 
back to the Nore again, still pressing seamen wherever she could 
find them. From the Nore she returned to Spithead, and 
presently sailed thence on a cruise with the 32-gun frigate Venus, 
Captain Jonathan Faulknor, from whom she parted company in 
chase of a strange sail on May 27. Two days later she met the 
Venus making the best of her way home in a crippled condition, 
having been hotly engaged with the Sémdllante, a French frigate 
of 36 guns. The French ship had been rescued by her consort 
the Cléopdtre, Captain Jean Mullon, and went into Cherbourg 
with five feet of water in her hold. 

The Nymphe next cruised in the Irish Channel, where some 
French cruisers had been reported; and at Larne Pellew took on 
board another brother, his junior by one year. Israel Pellew was 
then a naval commander on half-pay, with small hope of promo- 
tion. On June 16 they were back in Falmouth again, and there 
Captain Pellew pressed the crew of a ‘Southseaman’—a long- 
voyage ship—and filled up his complement ; but though he had a 
full crew as far as numbers went, there was a woefully small 
proportion of man-of-war’s men among them. 

On June 17 the three brothers dined together at the house 
of Samuel Pellew, the collector, and there they received informa- 
tion that two French frigates had been sighted in the Channel. 
After some discussion, it was decided that the Nymphe should 
cruise in mid-Channel as the likeliest place to encounter them. 
We can fancy what toasts were drunk at that dinner ; the anxious 
leave-taking ; the good wishes and prayers—men thought it no 
shame to pray then; the people crowding to see the boat put off, 
to watch the ship sail that carried their friends and neighbours 
on their fateful errand ; all the hopes, the fears, that were so real 
and poignant then, that seem so faint and far away now. Yet 
who can say how long it may be before we in our turn watch our 
ships pass out into the great sea to try their fortune in a struggle 
whose event is as uncertain, whose importance may be even 
greater ? 
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Let us, too, take a look at the ship as she passes out 
of Falmouth, her sails tinged with the light of sunset. Many 
have written and sung the wondrous grace, the stately beauty 
of those dead and gone vessels that won for us the dominion 
of the sea—many who knew and loved them, more who knew 
them not. We have kept the tradition of their beauty, but 
perhaps if we could see them now we should find them strange 
and old-fashioned, just as the loveliest woman of that time might 
fail to hit the taste of Bond Street to-day. 

The Nymphe, then, was a 12-pounder 36-gun frigate of 
938 tons; and if her crew had little or no experience of war 
the ship herself knew all about it, for she had been a French 
frigate until she was captured by the Flora, Captain W. P. 
Williams, in 1780, after she had been disabled by a lucky shot 
that carried away the wheel. Like most French-built ships, she 
was a handsome model, and copper sheathing had improved her 
already excellent sailing qualities ; but she bore little resemblance 
to the chequer-sided, poop-and-forecastle nondescript which 
generally does duty for a frigate of any and every date in the 
illustrated editions of sea novels. Above the copper she was 
painted with a broad black belt, which followed the sheer of the 
ship, irrespective of the tier of port-holes, which were almost as 
level as the water-line. A broad stripe of yellow covered the 
ports and topsides ; and when the ports were hauled up, showing 
their deep red inner side, the scheme of colour was lively. The 
upper works were navy-blue outside, and inside they were the 
same deep red as the ports. The tops and yards were painted black. 

To all appearance she was flush-decked fore and aft, for 
quarter-deck, gangways, and forecastle ran level from stem to 
stern, while the once open waist between the gangways was 
covered in with gratings, on which stood the larger boats, with 
spare spars and booms on either side of them; but the high, 
solid bulwarks of the quarter-deck and forecastle stopped short at 
the gangways, which were open and unprotected, save for a low 
breastwork of hammocks stowed in nettings. The forecastle was 
cut off short by a bulwark running square across the bows, the 
bowsprit projected from under it, and the elaborate head-rails 
swept forward on each side to the full-length figure which 
decorated the ‘ beak head.’ 

Like other ships of her class, the Nymphe carried twenty- 
six long 12-pounders on the main deck; but the ten long 
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6-pounders which she should have carried on the quarter-deck 
and forecastle had nearly all been replaced by 24- pounder 
carronades, for Captain Pellew, like many other officers of that 
day, had great faith in the ‘ smasher,’ whose heavy shot was more 
effective at close quarters than the longer ranged and heavier 
‘sixes.’ Eight of these carronades were mounted on the quarter- 
deck and four on the forecastle, where two of the 6-pounders 
still remained as chasers. 

The officers, warrant officers, and Marines wore uniform; but 
the dress of the crew was almost as varied as their occupations had 
been until men and garments alike had ‘ suffered a sea change.’ 

Such was the ship and crew that stood well out into the 
Channel during the night of June 17; and at daybreak on the 
18th, while they were yet some miles to the westward of the 
Start, a sail was observed to the south-east. Captain Pellew was 
summoned at once, and they ran down to close the stranger, 
whose spars were unmistakably French. When they neared her 
and the private signal remained unanswered suspicion became 
certainty. Israel Pellew, being a visitor, kept no watch, but had 
‘all night in’; and now Captain Pellew sent to tell him that | 





a French frigate was in sight; then, moved by some spasm 
of chill anxiety, he went himself to seek his brother. Meeting 
him as he ran half dressed up the hatchway ladder, he said 
roughly, ‘Israel, you have no business here, and I’m sorry I 

brought you from home. There are too many of us here.’ Israel, 

catching sight of the enemy’s ship, answered him never a word, 

but stood at gaze, then cried suddenly, ‘ That’s the very frigate 

T have been dreaming about all night! I dreamt we shot away 

her wheel. We'll have her in a quarter of an hour.’ It is likely 
that a good many men on board the Nymphe had dreamed 
| of French frigates that night, and no doubt Israel had been told 
the story of the Vymphe’s capture and the loss of her wheel ;_ but 
it was a curious circumstance that Richard Pearse, a master’s 
mate of the Nymphe, should have had a similar dream. Every 
man on board the ship was as keen as Pellew himself to encounter 
one of these French frigates that they had been hunting for three 
weeks; and Pearse dreamed that they fell in with one the day 
after leaving port, that they killed her captain and took her. 

Ridicule failed to shake his confidence in the portent, and after 

his death in the action it was found that he had written a full w 

account of the dream in his pocket-book. Israel was no more u 

sceptical than Pearse, and he was so deeply impressed that he st 
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asked and obtained the charge of the after division of main-deck 
guns, that so the vision might be fulfilled. 

Everything was soon clear for action—the ship had been 
expecting it all night—and bulkheads were down, magazines 
opened, and men at quarters. The Frenchman had gallantly 
hauled up his foresail and lowered his topgallant-sails to allow 
the Nymphe to close ; and they had drawn near enough to make 
out that she was apparently a fair match for them in tonnage 
and force. Following the usual custom of the time, Pellew 
addressed his crew before he led them into action. In good old 
sea-speech he called upon them to do their duty as Englishmen ; 
then, turning to his ex-miners, he bade them fight for the honour 
of all Cornishmen. 

At six the ships were within hailing distance. Not a shot 
had yet been fired, but each was anxiously watching the other. 
Presently a voice on board the Nymphe broke the ominous silence 
with a wild shout, ‘God save King George!’ and the pent-up 
excitement found vent in a hearty cheer. They were close 
enough now to read the Frenchman’s name, La Cléopatre, and to 
see the captain addressing his men, holding before them a 
singular banner, which now made its appearance for the first 
time. This was a Cap of Liberty, about seven inches long, carved 
in wood and painted red, mounted on a brazen spear three and a 
half feet long. Waving this not very impressive symbol over his 
head, he shouted ‘ Vive la République!’ and the cry was echoed 
fiercely by his crew. Then a seaman took the revolutionary 
emblem, ran up the main-rigging, and screwed it to the mast- 
head, while the French captain gallantly raised his hat and hailed 
the Nymphe. Pellew, standing bareheaded at the gangway 
entrance, just forward of the main-rigging, heard the hail 
imperfectly—perhaps he was somewhat deaf in his French ear— 
so he hailed back the usual ‘Ahoy!’ The Frenchman advanced 
to his own gangway, waved his hat, and cried, ‘ Vive la nation!’ 
and both crews cheered again. Then Pellew put his hat on his 
head—the preconcerted signal to his men—and with a roar and 
crash the NVymphe’s broadside let go. Every sea courtesy had 
been ceremoniously observed, and now the work began in earnest. 
For three-quarters of an hour they pounded each other furiously 
at the closest possible range. The wind was squally, from north- 
west to north-north-west, and both ships were running before it 
under topsails and topgallant-sails, the Nymphe close on the 
starboard side of the Cléopétre. Israel Pellew was busy on the 
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main-deck with his division of 12-pounders. The wheel of the 
Cléopatre was his mark, and he made good practice. Three 
helmsmen were killed at it, one after another. 

It is almost a commonplace of naval writers to observe that a 
modern ship’s crew going into action against heavy shell, quick- 
firing guns, high explosives, torpedoes, and other recently in- 
vented devilries, will be exposed to a tenser moral strain, a series 
of more tremendous shocks to the nervous system, than any body 
of fighting-men have yet experienced ; and certainly no one who 
has seen the damage that was inflicted upon the Belleisle by ten 
minutes’ shell-fire will be likely to dispute the accuracy of the 
forecast. But we may easily undervalue the trials which the 
older seaman had to endure. It must have been bad enough to 
face even 12-pounders at ten or twenty yards range, knowing that 
each shot would penetrate, and arrive amongst the crowded guns’ 
crews attended by a shower of tearing splinters; but a raking 
broadside was far worse. Think of the concentrated fire of four- 
teen 32-pounders, fourteen 24-pounders, fifteen 18-pounders, and 
a few heavy carronades—the broadside of a 100-gun ship— 
nearly all double-shotted, smashing through the flimsy stern- 
frame, which was just sufficiently solid to supply the desired 
splinters. They were not fired all together, at haphazard, but 
each gun was discharged with scientific accuracy as soon as it 
bore straight into the vitals of the enemy’s ship, dismounting 
guns, tearing up deck-planking and beams, ricochetting hither 
and thither along three decks each crowded throughout its 
hundred and ninety feet of length with close-packed seamen. 
When such a salute was fired into the Montagne by the Queen 
Charlotte at the battle of the First of June, it was reported that 
300 men were put out of action by that single discharge. At 
Trafalgar the awful broadside by which the Victory crumbled the 
stern of the Bucentaur into a cloud of dust was said by the 
French officers to have caused nearly four hundred casualties. 
Can the stress and strain of a modern sea-fight supply anything 
much worse than the experiences of those two ships ? 

The raw crew of the Nymphe took whatever was served out to 
them cheerfully enough. It is said that the Briton never fights 
better than in his first battle, and that strangely assorted com- 
pany were no exception to the rule. One man who had been 
barber’s boy on board Pellew’s last ship, the Winchelsea, was 
acting-captain of a main-deck gun. The gun-captain was killed, 
and the ex-barber, whose gun-drill was recent and very present 
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with him, was heard throughout the action giving each word of 
command—‘ Cock your locks! Take good aim at the object! 
Fire! Stop your vents! Sponge and load!’ with the scrupulous 
precision of ordinary exercise. Another came up from the main- 
deck and asked Captain Pellew what he was todo. All the men 
at his gun were killed or wounded, and he had been trying to 
fight the gun by himself, but he could not manage it. 

Suddenly the Cléopdtre shot up into the wind; most likely 
some sheet or brace had been cut, but the smoke was so dense 
that it was impossible to see what had happened. Presently a 
24-pound shot knocked a shower of splinters out of her mizzen- 
mast, twelve feet above the deck. Like a falling tree, the great 
spar went slowly over the side, carrying with it the tricolour 
ensign, and the luckless mizzen-top men. Then Israel scored a 
bullseye, and sent the wheel and a fourth helmsman flying in 
bloody wreckage across the Frenchman’s deck. 

With all her after sail gone and no wheel to steady her, the 
Cléopatre fell off from the wind again; the tiller, worked by 
the relieving tackles in the gun-room, had also been shot away, 
so she ‘paid round off.’ The way she had on her carried her 
stem on against the Vymphe’s broadside, where her jibboom 
jammed between the main rigging and the mast, which was 
already wounded, beside being weakened by the loss of the 
main and spring stays, shot away early in the action. Pellew, 
knowing nothing of the damage sustained by the Cléopétre, and 
seeing her run right into him, supposed that the Frenchmen 
were going to board. He at once called his men from their 
guns to repel the threatened assault, while his fifty marines 
lined the bulwarks and poured a hot fire of musketry into the 
bows of the Cléopatre. But no crowd of ready boarders filled her 
forecastle ; the French crew were demoralised and in disorder. 

At once the Nymphe’s boarders, led by Lieutenants Amherst 
Morris and George Lake, scrambled on to the forecastle of the 
Cléopatre, while George Bell, master’s mate, led another party 
through the foremost main-deck port. Fighting their way 
along the gangways, they reached the quarter-deck, where the 
officers and some of the crew had rallied. They were driven 
down the hatchways, and at ten minutes past seven the tricolour 
was struck, for the first time, to St. George’s ensign. As the 
ensign of the Cléopatre had gone over the side with the mizzen- 
mast, the pendant was hauled down and rehoisted with the 
English jack above it. Meanwhile the tottering mainmast of 
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the Nymphe had been endangered by the pressure of the jibboom 
of the Cléopatre; but during the confusion of boarding the 
jibboom carried away, and the ships fell on board of each other, 
head and stern, port side to port side. Here again was trouble, 
for ‘the larboard boom-iron of the maintop-mast studding-sail 
of the Cléopatre had hooked in the larboard leech-rope of the 
Nymphes main topsail, dragging at the sail. The mast was 
expected each moment to go over the side ; but, as a last chance 
to save it, Pellew shouted an offer of ten guineas to any man who 
would risk his life on the yard and release the sail, and a main- 
topman named Burgess promptly earned the money. The main- 
mast was saved, but the ships were still foul of one another, held 
partly by the Nymphe’s best bower anchor; and before Lieut. 
Pellowe was able to get clear by dropping the anchor, nearly half 
the prisoners had been transferred to the Vymphe. One man at 
least had small pleasure in the victory. When all was ended, one 
of the most recently joined seamen, who had been some forty-eight 
hours in the Royal Navy, was found sitting on a gun-carriage in 
bilious discontent. He complained that he had been all right when 
the fighting was going on, but his sickness returned directly the 
fighting stopped ; and he did not know what was the matter with 
his leg, it smarted so. The surgeons found a musket-ball in it. 

No more heroic sailor ever fought than Captain Jean Mullon 
of the Cléopétre. He was one of the few officers of the old 
régime remaining in the Republican Navy, and he was worthy of its 
old renown. A round shot had struck him on the back, tearing 
away the greater part of his left hip; the English boarders found 
him dying on his own quarter-deck. The private signal-code of 
the French Navy was in his pocket, and in his last moments of 
consciousness he endeavoured to destroy it; but he was over 
hurried, for Death would not wait. Instead of the signal-code he 
drew out his commission, tried feebly to swallow it, and died. No 
man in any navy ever perished with more heroic devotion to duty ; 
and the name of Jean Mullon is recorded as that of a man who 
was faithful unto death. 

The Nymphe went into action with a crew of 240 officers and 
men, of whom the boatswain, Tobias James; Richard Pearse, 
master’s mate; George Boyd, John Davie, and Samuel Edsall, 
midshipmen, with fourteen seamen and four marines, were killed. 
Second Lieutenant George Lake; John Norway and John Plaine, 
midshipmen ; Lieutenant John Whitaker, of the Marines; seven- 
teen seamen, and six Marines were wounded. 
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The Cléopaétre had 320 men on board at the commencement 
of the action, of whom sixty-three were either killed or wounded. 
Captain Pellew ended his letter to the Admiralty thus: ‘I am 
very particularly indebted to my first lieutenant, Mr. Amherst 
Morris, and no less so to Lieutenants George Lake and Richard 
Pellowe ; and I was ably seconded on the quarter-deck by Lieu- 
tenant John Whitaker, of the Marines, and Mr. Thomson, the 
master, and I hope I do not presume in recommending these 
officers to their lordships’ protection and favour; and I should 
do injustice to my brother, Captain Israel Pellew, who was 
accidentally on board, if I could possibly omit saying how much 
I owe him for his very distinguished firmness, and the encouraging 
example he held forth to a young ship’s company, by taking upon 
him the direction of some guns on the main-deck.’ 

To his brother, the collector at Falmouth, he wrote more freely : 

‘Dear Sam,—Here we are, thank God, safe, after a glorious 
action with the Cléopdtre, the crack ship of France, of forty guns, 
twenty-eight on her main-deck, twelve on her quarter-deck, some 
of thirty-six pounds, and 320 men. We dished her up in fifty 
minutes, boarded, and struck her colours. . . . I owe much to 
Israel, who undertook with the after guns to cut off her rudder 
and wheel. Her tiller was shot away and four men killed at her 
wheel, which I verily believe was owing to him. . . . Poor dear 
Pearse is numbered with the slain, Plaine and Norway slightly 
wounded, old Nicholls safe. God be praised for all His mercy to 
myself, Israel, and all of us.’ 

That battle of June 18, 1793, was the first decisive engage- 
ment in the great struggle whose end was not to be reached till 
another June 18, twenty-two years later. On Friday, the 21st, 
the Nymphe and her prize sailed into Portsmouth Harbour, 
cheered by the crews of all the ships they passed; and on the 
evening of Sunday, the 23rd, Captain Jean Mullon was buried by 
Captain Pellew in Portsmouth Churchyard. 

It is good to know that Pellew not only paid him the last sad 
compliment of burial, but wrote, immediately after the action, to 
Madame Mullon. He learnt from her reply that the death of 
her husband left her and her five children in straitened circum- 
stances, and when he returned her husband’s property he added 
to it as much as his own limited means allowed him. She thanked 
him for his generosity, ‘which I took care should be publicly 
known, as I sent a copy of your letter to the Minister.’ She 
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asked for some details from the ship’s accounts, ‘ for which addition 
to my obligation, I thank you beforehand’; and Pellew, always 
kind-hearted, seems to have found a melancholy pleasure in doing 
all he could to assist the widow and orphans of his chivalrous foe. 

Ten days after the action the brothers were presented to 
George III. by the Earl of Chatham; and the King was pleased 
to confer on one brother the honour of knighthood, and to make 
the other a post-captain. Amherst Morris, the first lieutenant, 
was made commander; and Thomson, the master, received the 
somewhat unusual honour of a lieutenant’s commission. 

In one of the best-known passages of his ‘Peninsular War,’ 
Napier speaks of the ‘might and majesty’ with which the British 
soldier fights. Majesty has never been a special characteristic of 
the British sailor, however mighty he may be. Not his the stiff 
discipline that regulates the courage of the German, nor the 
blood-fury that makes the Frenchman so dangerous in attack, so 
difficult to restrain when once he gets out of hand; but he has a 
method and a manner all his own. A sober devotion to duty and 
a cheerful alacrity in fight, nerves of steel and an obstinate per- 
sistence that never knows when it is beaten—these are the qualities 
that have made him what he is, and through him have built up 
the Empire. The Nymphe’s crew were a haphazard collection of 
men, taken just as they came, bysea and land. They had neither 
the discipline nor the training of the man-of-war’s man; many of 
them had never even learned sea-duty in the hard rough school of the 
merchant service ; yet the first breath of war taught them to fight, 
and the spirit of discipline was inspired by every plank of the 
King’s ship, every button of the King’s uniform. The miner of 
a month ago, the merchant sailor of yesterday, took their place 
beside the seasoned seaman of the Royal Navy, and fought as well 
and as handily as he. That can never be done again ; and therein 
lies our danger. The sailor can no longer be improvised : he can 
only be made by long and careful training, for he is the most 
scientifically educated fighting man that the world has yet seen. 
In the old days the scratch of a pen increased the personnel of 
the Navy from 16,000 to 60,000 men; and with much labour, 
much friction, and great individual hardship, the numbers were 
filled up with practical efficiency. That can never be done again. 
Neither labour, nor individual suffering, nor general hardship can 
create for us seamen or reserves. They must be made and ready 
at the outbreak of war, or we shall suffer for the want of them. 

W. J. FLETCHER, 





























AUSTRALIAN MEMORIES. 


Now that a Dutchman’s midsummer madness has fanned to flame 
a loyalty that in the piping times of peace smouldered almost 
unsuspected, linking Britain and her remotest offshoots in a bond 
so intimate that no sane coalition in the world will lightly meddle 
in its family affairs ; now that Britons and Australians have fought 
and died together ; now that an heir and heiress to the Imperial 
throne are to show themselves to their far-off subjects; now that 
we see as an accomplished fact that Imperial Federation which, 
when I knew the colonies, was whispered pityingly as a mirage of 
Downing Street and a chimera of dandy governors, it may be that 
some little interest in those wonderful southern homes will 
manifest itself in the northern headquarters of the race. English 
folk may soon acquire a familiarity, comparative at any rate, with 
Australian topography. No longer will they regard Melbourne as 
the capital of New South Wales, or Sydney as that of Tasmania : 
no longer perchance will outward-bound travellers, with Sydney 
as their goal, be commissioned to deliver family relics—‘ all in 
your way; no trouble, now, is it ?’—at Deniliquin or Ballarat, as 
once happened to the writer. Indeed, as the voyage becomes 
yearly less of an undertaking, it may be not unreasonably sur- 
mised that Australia will, between March and May, her visitors 
leaving England in the February fogs and returning in good time 
for Ascot and Cowes, gain in popularity as a winter resort, since 
at that season it is possible to see all that is best of colonial 
landscape in all that is best of colonial weather. Hundreds do it 
even to-day. A friend of mine once did the trip merely that he 
might be present at the last test-match of Mr. Stoddart’s first 
team. True, he once went as far as Colombo simply to give some 
friends a prawn lunch, returning home next day. Some may feel 
reluctant to make quite so much of life’s opportunities, and I quote 
his case only as an illustration of what may be done in a short time. 

A six months’ absence from the northern hemisphere should 
be all-sufficient for a glimpse of Australia; and that which 
hundreds do to-day thousands will assuredly do before the new 
Commonwealth is ten years old. Apart from the wonderful land 
that lies at the end of the journey, the voyage itself is not without 
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interest for those who love the relaxation and kaleidoscopic variety 
of travel. Plymouth Breakwater, the towering Rock, the busy 
quays of Marseilles, the coal and glare and general disreputable- 
ness of Port Said, with the recurring cry, ‘Any more for the 
shore, please?’ are landmarks of more or less hackneyed type. 
Then, however, comes the always interesting first passage of the 
Canal, the first half with the gigantic electric beam swinging at 
the bow, the rest in the clear light of an Egyptian day, when 
passengers enjoy the variety of narrowing sand-banks, trim gares, 
perhaps a ‘tie-up’ in a siding, and, lastly, a halt off Suez (with 
much haggling with the forty thieves who swarm on board to 
trade in clipped ostrich feathers and other wonderful and unneces- 
sary rubbish), before committing themselves to the longer run of 
the dangerous Red Sea—with the inevitable two parsons on board 
disputing the exact whereabouts of the great trek of the Israelites 
with their owners’ property—even past Perim the accursed and 
Aden the double-damned. There are good-byes at Aden, for the 
transhipment of the Bombay contingent leaves the first gap in 
the pleasant company, and we shall lose more, indeed the smartest 
of the saloon’s company, next Sunday at Colombo. 

The day ashore at that murky port has been described about five 
thousand times in print ; the short and shaky trip on the catamaran 
(which more write about than perform), the dusty passage in ’riksha 
or carriage to the Cinnamon Gardens or to the native quarter, 
or, again, to Mount Lavinia, where one may best spend the entire 
day drinking turtle-soup and eating large portions of a prawn 
curry that I have never known beaten. It is well that this day 
ashore has pleasant memories—including the purchase of false 
sapphires of the rogues in the bazaars of the G.O.H.—for the days 
that follow, terminating only with Albany (it is Fremantle, I 
believe, nowadays) and a send-off in the second saloon of the 
somewhat draggled pilgrims bound for the unholy shrine of Cool- 
gardie, are the most wearisome of the voyage. Even the infinite 
flying-fishes and the albatrosses that follow astern with misguided 
zeal fail to attract the many amateur photographers of the com- 
pany. One’s recollections of Albany are all of the negative order, 
and the directors of the P. & O. Company are to be congratulated 
on having arrived at timely recognition of the undeniable fact that 
it is par excellence the port not to call at. Adelaide comes, at 
last, after some indescribably horrible rolling in the Bight, great 
green mountains of water speeding northward from the South 
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Pole to strike the vessel broadside with all their strength, an im- 
polite treatment that results in several forsaking the ship at 
Adelaide and preferring at any cost to do the rest of the journey 
overland. Two days later we are at Melbourne, with much 
delightful journeying on cable-cars that glide like pantomime 
fairies over their sleepers of red gum, and visits to what are after- 
wards remembered as perhaps the best Aquarium and Zoological 
Garden in the colonies, though the latter has a dangerous rival in 
the Adelaide menagerie. And so to the journey’s end. It is 
pleasant, at any rate in the writing, to delve in sleeping memories 
and faded diaries for records of Australian men and cities. If, in 
such blameless retrospect, I should inadvertently transport some 
township a hundred miles or so from its base, or bathe a colony’s 
shores in a sea that mirrors other scenes, I crave the latitude of 
five years’ lapse and a caligraphy that seals my diaries in places 
even to their author. Nay, I claim precedent in these pages. 
Has not the incomparable ‘ Max’ travelled from Dieppe to Paris 
on the Chemin de Fer du Nord; and has he not also passed 
through York on the Scotch express from Euston? ‘Ichabod,’ 
indeed ! 
Mr. Guy Boothby depicts himself, in one of his amusing 
records of travel, as seated in the veranda of a Townsville 
bungalow and dreaming, the while his hostess plays the ‘ waltz 
refrain’ of that Wagnerian ballad, ‘Some Day ’—it has, by the 
way, no waltz refrain, but no matter—of the band on Bourne- 
mouth Pier. Well, I find myself per contra seated on Bourne- 
mouth Pier, at deferential distance from that same energetic blast 
of harmony, and trying not to dream of Townsville. It is at any 
rate the more agreeable part. Whereas Bournemouth Bay, its 
calm waters lapping against a basin of yellow sandstone, its three 
piers and its white-edged island breaking the otherwise continuous 
blue, is not the least attractive inlet of a variously beautiful 
coast-line, Townsville was (unless I am, as is possible, confusing 
its memory with that of some other hamlet) the most unambitious 
excrescence on the profile of a continent that, with all the prestige 
of its divine harbour, its spangled Jenolan Caves, its hazy Blue 
Mountains, its incomparable Whitsunday Passage, and a quartet 
of Botanic Gardens without their peer either north or south of the 
Line, has a few such scenic skeletons in its panoramic cupboard. 
Humpybong, if I remember rightly, is such another ; once a penal 
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settlement, now a watering-place, on the shores of Moreton Bay. 
(Nature evidently intended it for the former at the moment when 
she modelled its gloomy lines in that upheaval of the earth-crust 
that flung proud Australia above the ocean home of sharks and 
other primeval fishes.) Yet not even Humpybong can beat 
Townsville, that fearful blend of galvanised roofs and treeless 
plains, with the dust and glare that tell of the neighbourhood of 
mines and impart to man and beast—so at least it seems to me, 
who hold no mining shares—that singularly unblest look so 
suggestive of delving for pelf. 

A dreadful doubt occurs to me that Cooktown was still worse, 
claiming monopoly of my superlatives; but at any rate Cairns 
came between—Cairns, with its little railroad zigzagging to 
Paradise, or a good part of the way, and its tiny trains racing 
their own reflection in the brim of bubbling waterfalls, the most 
delightful spot but one in all that enchanting passage within the 
Barrier Reef. Itisa relief to have thrown off, as it were, the haunt- 
ing nightmare of these two Queensland coast towns, for the mind’s 
eye may now dwell uninterruptedly on more pleasing pictures. 
And yet it may be questioned whether, badly as they compare 
with anything else that ever I saw on the coast, these towns might 
not take high esthetic rank beside some bush hamlets up-country. 
I can dimly recall settlements on the railroad between Sydney 
and Brisbane, before the galvanised, whitewashed uncouthness 
of which even Townsville might stand in her nakedness un- 
ashamed. Of a truth, man has dealt variously with the new 
material that he found to his hand when first he ‘held his head 
to other stars.’ . Cunningly laid flower-beds and trim villas have 
crowned and softened the grim bluffs of Port Jackson, art coming 
to the aid of nature in the glorifying of this one of earth’s few 
Edens. Many a bush clearing, on the other hand, in which he 
ekes out the wan existence of a grafted vegetable, is shamed out 
of all semblance of decency by his iron shanties and matchwood 
gin stores. Travellers with an eye to the picturesque should 
restrict their itinerary severely to the immediate neighbourhood 
of the coast. Trim Adelaide; progressive Melbourne, the phoenix 
of along succession of crashes; homely, old-world Sydney; Brisbane, 
dozing on the edge of its winding river; Hobart, weleoming them 
with hoary brow-—these should be the chief stages of their 
progress. An ordinary coasting tour would scarcely extend as 
far north as the afore-mentioned eyesore—hardly as far, indeed, 
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as Rockhampton, where the clocks disagree as if they wére doctors 
or nautical almanacks, and where, even in the waning heat of 
March, the earth is but as a sheet of tissue between one’s feet and 
the business address of a sable royalty who has embassies in some 
bush towns. The greatest loss of a programme thus curtailed 
would be Whitsunday Passage, the gem of landlocked straits, 
with its towering green walls, its maze of islets, its deep blue 
waters that dance with a million strange fishes of the coral seas. 
If the royal party must reward inland loyalty with a sight 
of their progress, let their excursions, so far as New South Wales 
goes, be confined to the stalactite grottoes of the Jenolan Caves, 
the misty gorges and zigzag line of the Blue Mountains, the fairy 
panorama of the Illawara track, the beautiful reaches of the 
Hawkesbury, which, like our Devon Dart, boasts itself another 
Rhine. The longer railroads that intersect the continent can 
have no attraction for visitors. During the whole journey, for 
instance, between Sydney and Brisbane, four-and-twenty hours 
and more of jolting over a varied gauge, is there honestly a 
consecutive half-hour during which it is worth the traveller’s 
while to keep awake if he can sleep? With the map to jog one’s 
memory, there is little difficulty in recalling the landmarks in 
that northward journey. Like some other local institutions, 
travel in the colonies is planned for use and not for comfort. 
Luxury is, no doubt, for the effete of a politically older hemi- 
sphere, the first downward step that a young and rising nation is 
not yet called upon to take. Wherefore it was decreed that the 
express for the north should leave Redfern—Sydney’s railway 
centre was about as conveniently placed as the saintly stations of 
Exeter—once only during the day, and that at a most unholy 
hour that precluded all chance of either late or early dinner. A 
dull and uninteresting supper only could be partaken of on the 
train, somewhere in the neighbourhood of Newcastle, from which 
much of its former glory is departed, or the moonlit Hawkesbury, 
I forget which; and then came a fairly comfortable sleeping car, 
in which the supper table was metamorphosed into a berth, and 
breakfast was eaten in cold discomfort next morning at Armidale, 
some thousands of feet above sea-level, and shivering in a 
temperature unknown in the milder winter climate of the coast. 
Lunch next punctuated the journey at Wallangara, still further 
confirming the old saw that ‘ Allah sends food, but Shaitan sends 
the cooks.’ And now we were over the border and on the narrow 
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gauge preferentially adopted by Queensland. That was the last 
meal until evening, for there followed hours of interminable South 
Queensland bush, then a spell of the more fertile Darling Downs 
country ere, as the sun was setting, we ran into the straggling 


‘hamlet of Toowoomba, a very Simla to the pallid traders of 


Brisbane, a sanatorium ensconced at high altitude in its red soil 
and ‘at the gathering of the waters’—so much, at any rate, the 
name signifies, though I saw no gathering of any but the strongest 
waters, and then only at the appointed establishments. After 
leaving Toowoomba, the scenery over about ten miles of slow 
progress on a winding track was beautiful, though those proceeding 
on their way to Brisbane by the express would lose it in the 
gathering darkness. The only spots of interest entered in my 
journal on the whole run from Sydney to Brisbane are Tenterfield, 
a mining centre just south of the border; Warwick, the head- 
quarters of a wheat and tobacco country ; Ipswich, where I visited 
the only cotton factory in Australia, as well as a battlemented 
grammar-school that might have figured in the pages of ‘ Ivanhoe’ 
as some stronghold of the Knights Templars; and the Goodna 
Asylum. Brisbane itself, a city of one-storeyed bungalows, with 
verandas running round three sides, might almost compete with 
Townsville but for the redeeming beauty of its winding river, 
which contrives to be at both ends of the main street. Its public 
buildings were, with the exception of the Customs and Treasury, 
inconspicuous. Its townsfolk were cheery and hospitable, though 
still, to all appearance, handicapped by the floods of some years 
ago, which, I imagine, must be somewhat often cited as good reason 
for proroguing the redemption of outstanding obligations. Of 
aboriginals one saw more in its streets than in those of all the 
more southern capitals together, and the visitor indeed would see 
more than ever, for he would impartially confuse them with the 
mild-eyed kanakas imported from the South Sea Islands to labour 
in the sugar-fields, and regularly ‘knocking-down’ their living 
wage in the Brisbane gin-shops, returning to the sphere of their 
usefulness only when the thirst for pleasure, and the pleasure of 
thirst, had been knocked out of their feeble frames, and still feebler 
heads, by successive stages of cheap intoxication and reiterated 
collisions with ungentle constables who lacked the imagination 
that would dictate forbearance with the lotus-eaters. 


Sydney was to my way of thinking the most homelike and 
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lovable of Australian cities; but then I spent six months in a 
house overlooking its wonderful harbour and enjoyed six months 
of a hospitality that has no rival, and it may be that a like 
intimacy with the other capitals would have bred a regard as 
warm. Of the beauty of Sydney’s one scene there can be no 
reasonable divergence of opinion. Mount Wellington mirrored in 
Hobart Sound is beautiful; Whitsunday Passage and Albany Pass 
are beautiful; the Hawkesbury is beautiful. So, too, under other 
skies, are Naples, Falmouth, Orotava. Throw them all on one 
canvas; let any artist group them with all the cunning he can 
command—and give me Sydney for preference. I would not 
insist that its grandeur, already, with conscious indifference, 
challenging comparison with that of any anchorage in Europe, 
gains nothing by contrast with the water approaches to the other 
southern capitals. The flat bay that leads to Adelaide, the 
deserted quays and dirty river that introduce the stranger to 
Melbourne, the gruesome gloom of Moreton Bay all emphasise 
Sydney’s pre-eminence. I cannot remember whether Moreton 
Bay looked worse from One Tree Hill or from the poop of the 
steamer that floated on its bosom beside a meat factory, the 
subtle exudations of which attracted many sharks to my lines. 


Probably from the latter, for its unloveliness is of the kind that, 


prompts, where possible, a distant standpoint. 

The ocean traveller comes on Sydney Harbour with startling 
suddenness. Channel yachtsmen may perchance have passed 
unobserved a little Dorset cove that takes its name from the 
neighbouring village of Lulworth; and a steamer might in like 
manner, having found an offing in an easterly gale, pass Port 
Jackson without seeing it, so completely does the Middle Head 
appear to fill the mile gap between the other two, north and south. 
You come on deck at dawn, perhaps, the third Saturday in March, 
a little impatient, a little irritated by the patent eagerness of 
colonial fellow-passengers to witness your complete surrender, a 
little reminiscent of the tourist who hung over his shoulders a 
poster bearing the legend, ‘ Yes; I think your harbour very good, 
but you did not make it!’ The rising sun is at your back, its 
glow reddening the singularly unattractive coast at which you 
gaze over the port bow, a panorama of Botany, bay of unsavoury 
associations, a leper settlement on the edge of the cleansing surf, 
and two or three watering-places, satellites of the capital. Some- 
what languidly you brace yourself to the coming boredom of 
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commandeered admiration, than which few ordeals are more 
trying, whether the object of adoration be a friend’s fiancée, first 
baby, or latest acquisition in dogs. But the languor is soon gone, 
and, as the pulsing liner glides between the Heads, between the 
‘gap’ that doomed the Dunbar and the bluff that shuts out 
Manly Beach, as bay after bay, headland after headland, suburb 
after suburb, is unfolded to the view, our home of the past six 
weeks caping straight for her moorings, all the praises of all the 
writers recur faint as damnation. Love at first sight it is, not a 
doubt of it, yet greater intimacy will reveal ever new beauties on 
that hundred and fifty miles of changing coast-line. Every light 
and shade, every season lends its fresh effect. There is a new 
harbour for the artist every hour of the day, every month of the 
year. Would that the hurrying mail-boat had lingered a little 
over that first introduction, instead of scamping it even as a ball- 
steward may mumblingly present an eager suitor to the beauty of 
the season! Yet in after days and weeks, when many of these 
bays and backwaters grew familiar to one whose pleasure was 
ever the inveigling of fish, when the 12,000-candle-power of the 
South Head lighthouse had many a time guided his boat home 
from snapper outings, when Captain Creer, skipper of the old 
pilot tug in Watson’s Bay, had often welcomed him up the com- 
‘panion in his snug cabin, it was strange and interesting to call up 
the brief memory of that unceremonious introduction, in the grey 
March dawn, to a new land, a land with everything delightfully 
upside down, a land where one’s friends at home came to memory 
as flies walking on the ceiling. 
! The calls at Albany, Adelaide, and Melbourne were too brief for 
| lasting influence, and here, in this last hour of the voyage, seemed 
the first penetration of the mysteries of Australia’s rocky rim. Six 
) or eight miles we steamed between moderately high shores, softened 
} with a wealth of native vegetation that parted here and there to 
i give peeps of habitations of newer and more northern design ; past 
Pott’s Point, suburb of the élite; past the fish-market quarter of 
i Wooloomooloo; past Garden Island, with its guns and depots and 
i giant shearlegs, that would raise 250 tons with no more effort than 
| it would cost a ’possum to lift a gum-leaf; past Farm Cove, with 
the warships that lend the hall-mark of empire more emphatically 
than even the castellated towers of Government House peeping 
| through the Norfolk Island pines in the garden on the hill. We are 
next hurried aboard the tender that heads fussily for the Company’s 
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berth on the Circular Quay, and it had better, perhaps, without 
more ado, be confessed that the first impression of waterside 
Sydney, with its larrikins and loafers and Chinamen, is curious 
rather than agreeable. Not until Monday, when the liner comes 
alongside, will it be our part to chafe against the Customs impo- 
sitions of this ‘ free trade’ colony; but the Sydney cabman, than 
whom not even Paris breeds greater villains of his kind, is an 
immediate woe. Like picnics, passion fruit, and buck-jumpers, 
however, he is a part and parcel of the game we have come so far 
to play. The only alternative, unless we would walk, is some 
form of tram or ‘bus. Before Sydney was made hideous with the 
steam-tram, it must have been a restful city. As ‘it is, the one 
asylum from the noise and smell of that venomous vehicle is 
Macquarie Street, a quaint blend of Harley Street and Whitehall, 
wherein congregate one half of the Government buildings and 
two-thirds of the fashionable surgeons. The pity is that the 
cable-tram did not in the first place obtain firmer hold of the 
city’s thoroughfares, for the two systems are incompatible. Yet 
the cable-tram is certainly a costly alternative, for I had it from 
one of the Commissioners of Works—I hope Memory has given 
the right title—that the short system worked from the central 
power station down at Rushcutters’ Bay cost a hundred and fifty 
thousand sterling in the laying down. 

Sydney’s ’bus-drivers—conductors there are none—are unique. 
They have, besides driving through crowded thoroughfares, to 
regulate with a footstrap the opening and closing of the door, to 
take fares, and to give change when required. They do it all, 
and, what is more, they keep their temper in a way that might 
read a useful lesson to some underworked ’bus-drivers at home. 
Familiar they are, if you will; it is a privilege of their citizen- 
ship; but never out of humour. And all the help they get from 
their employers is the encouragement, by alluring reductions, of 
a payment by ticket that eliminates the demand for change. 
Mention has been made of the public buildings. If any city in 
this world has more beautiful public buildings than those of 
Sydney will surely be when kindly time has mellowed their too 
outrageous freshness, I should be glad to visit that city. Not 
very far short of half a million sterling was spent on that mighty 
fabric, the Town Hall, with its record organ, while a greater sum 
is represented by the Post Office and Lands Office, that climb to 
the blue sky in an atmosphere so joyous that never, even in the 
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worst depression of seven years since, did the tower of the former 
tempt ruined men to suicide. Such a tower, similarly unguarded, 
would, in the murkier atmosphere of more crowded northern 
cities, put a premium on self-destruction. To all, then, that is 
beautiful in nature, Sydney adds much that is noble in architec- 
ture. Much sharp criticism has been mouthed by paid fault- 
finders—Australian legislators do not work out their country’s 
salvation for amusement—of the wicked extravagance and flagrant 
jobbery of these monuments of prodigality, reared, so it is alleged, 
in the genial phrasing of Parliament House, to tantalise the 
black, white, and yellow mendicants that swarm in the alleys or 
sleep in the parks of Australia’s oldest capital. This reasoning is 
merely worthy of a Hottentot. For progress and poverty are no 
more separable in Australia than elsewhere ; indeed, there are 
special reasons why the climate should foster an idleness already 
favoured by the peculiar national interpretation of the word 
‘liberty,’ which, as often as not, means the liberty to starve 
unrestrained. And, as the beggars would be there all the same, 
and as the money saved from public buildings would by no 
government be devoted to their troubles, it seems to me that 
these magnificent buildings, the property, not of individual 
capitalists, but of the new-born Australian nation, may, reckoned 
as amoral influence, be productive of good rather than harm. 
Sydney has gone through neither Melbourne’s ‘ booms’ nor her 
crashes ; but a more stable, less intermittent prosperity has been her 
portion. This it is that has imparted that singularly respectable 
old-world look to a spot where, but a century ago, the timid lyre- 
bird and drowsy ‘jackass’ may from their nests have called the 
hour of dawn to the slumbering kangaroo and wakeful opossum. 
One of Sydney’s sights is the Chinese Quarter. Not a patch, 
I am told, on the Chinatown of the City of St. Francis, over there 
in the sunrise, it is yet sufficient, but must be visited at the 
witching hour of midnight and under proper, or rather improper, 
guidance. There is a disgusting fascination—the fascination of 
the operating-table or of drunken ladies fighting in the market- 
place—about those dimly-lighted, underground opium dens, 
where, for all the world like Tussaud’s waxworks, recline Mon- 
golian lords and Caucasian ladies, or in the brighter ‘ Fan-tan’ 
houses, where contemplation of a gambling spirit more terrible 
than any other the world has yet seen, a passion the more 
appalling that the stakes are so trifling, a madness beside which 
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the spirit pervading Monte Carlo is cold and deliberate calculation, 
may win you to forget for a moment, in the presence of those 
impassive masks that conceal such burning emotions, the filthy 


colony’s 
Two and seventy stenches, 
All well defined, and several stinks ! 


By day, John is more virtuous and less interesting ; no longer 
the sensual Asiatic, but the shambling laundryman or green- 
grocer, staggering at daylight through the city’s still empty 
streets, his shoulder-pole bending iaibee the weight of two 
basket-loads of marrows, cauliflowers, and other produce from his 
well-irrigated patch of kitchen-garden in the suburbs. Yes; 
this is the dangerous, hard-working, cheese-paring competitor, 
who must be excluded in self-defence, but surely without the 
need of inventing false pretexts. Let his poll-tax, if necessary, 
be doubled, ay, or trebled for that matter, to protect his rivals, 
but not because he is vicious or disorderly! When I mention 
that a few weeks before I was in Hobart the authorities had 
released the first Chinaman ever convicted in Tasmania of 
drunkenness—this was told me by a magistrate—I need, perhaps, 
say no more on this head. 

Sydney is about the most generally dusty city in Australia, 
though I once sawa dust-storm in Melbourne that might have in- 
spired Mr. Kipling, though it would more probably have choked him. 
This proud distinction may in a measure be traced toa remarkable 
regulation which used to ordain—I should imagine the supply of 
sand to be exhausted by now—the sprinkling of sand in Pitt 
Street and George Street whenever rain threatened. Needless to 
say, the rain never came—I have seen the clouds play fast and 
loose in this way for six weeks, and not a drop—and the wind 
came instead, carrying the municipal sand into the municipal 
sugar of even the best grocers. This, being unavoidable, none 
regretted less than the grocers themselves. 

Sydney’s theatres are of high order, all things considered—I 
do trust that no Sydney paper will call me to task to explain the 
phrase: it really means very little—and the taste of Australian 
playgoers must be gauged from the fact that, when I was out 
there, Lord Yarmouth’s dancing was cheered to the echo, and 

Mr. George Edwardes’s ‘light opera’ company drew crowded 
houses, while the Dacres were nerving themselves for their last 
tragedy in a Macquarie Street boarding-house. 
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The Press is peculiar. The papers are good: better, at any 
rate, than the pay of those who produce them, which is not, after 
all, an Australian peculiarity. A lady assured me that a well- 
known Sydney editor had paid her just 5/. for a story that 
occupied nearly one hundred of his columns. This was running 
things rather fine, even for an editor. The ‘Sydney Morning 
Herald,’ and its rival, the ‘ Daily Telegraph,’ are readable dailies ; 
then there is the candid and captious but incorruptible ‘ Bulletin,’ 
conducted, when I knew it, by a rabid anti-imperialist, who must 
be having a thin time of it just lately ; and there are two Sunday 
papers. There were excellent descriptive articles in the ‘Town 
and Country Journal,’ and attractive illustrations in the ‘ Sydney 
Mail,’ while the two great Australian weeklies, the ‘ Australasian ’ 
of Melbourne and the ‘Queenslander’ of Brisbane, are familiar 
even to London readers. 

The last characteristic sight of Sydney that I can call to 
mind is a sheep sale at one of the large sale-rooms ; animals such 
as (in my time) Goldsbrough Mort & Co.’s magnificent rams, 
their wool like eiderdown, their horns describing splendid curves, 
would fetch as much as a hundred and fifty guineas apiece, which 
seemed none tco much for these prize merinos, though their 
wool was necessarily of more account than their mutton. Of 
colonial cities, however, enough. Their quaint and incongruous 
blend of old and new, the blaze of electric lamps and vibration 
of electric bells in clearings till recently lighted only by the 
Southern Cross, awakened night after night by only the shrill 
eall of the koala, their contrast of surfeit and squalor, their 
puzzling juxtaposition of the prosperous progeny of pioneers 
and the hopeful new chum, the vanishing aboriginal, the dreamy 
and obscene kanaka, and the silent and sphinx-like Chinee—all 
this has held us long enough. I only know such a holus-bolus 
of East and West, savagery and civilisation, outside of Australia, 
in some Moorish coast towns, where slaves and saints mend their 
raiment by the electric beam, or move, cursing, out of the track 
of the bicycle’s unpicturesque progress. I preferred contemplat- 
ing the kanaka in the Queensland sugar-fields, to which, under 
somewhat iniquitous restrictions, he was hoodwinked from the 
peaceful home that sufficed his dreamy existence in the Southern 
Seas. I preferred to watch the vanishing aboriginals—that 
mysterious race whose totem ceremonies and initiations coun- 
tenance horrors that not even Mr. Grogan saw between Cairo 
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and Capetown—in the smaller bush towns, where their lowly 
individuality and that of their snarling warrigals were not yet 
effaced by the conquering civilisation of northern men and 
northern dogs. Moreover (Hamdullah! I say), the country life 
still takes precedence in our colonies of the city life. Whereas 
the Yorkshire farmer comes wp to London’s cattle show, the 
squatter from the Darling Downs goes down to the Sydney wool 
sales. The distinction is one of more than mere words. In a 
land of such stupendous distances and so indifferent a line of 
communications, the country must for a long time yet hold the 
chief attraction. One may find an asylum in the bush a hundred 
miles from nowhere and two hundred from everywhere else. On 
the Sabbath, for instance, Sydney is as cut off from the rest of 
the continent as in a fog the Eddystone from Plymouth. No 
trains, no mails are on the move. If the mail-boat should drop 
anchor off the Adelaide semaphore at midnight Saturday, not a 
bag of mails is discharged for the next four-and-twenty hours. 
Adelaide enjoys the reputation of being the most pious capital 
in all Australia. But the distinction may, after all, be only 
comparative. And there was a wide margin between Sydney on 
the one hand and bigotry on the other ! 

As Sydney seemed the most delightful capital, so, at any rate 
with my limited opportunities of comparison, Queensland was to 
me the most intensely interesting colony. A country nearly 
eight times the area of Great Britain, over thrice that of France, 
with tropical and temperate belts of agriculture, with mines and 
pearl-beds and coral islands, with pastoral country and uncleared 
bush, with broad rivers and vast swamps, must be many things 
to many people. Here was no community of interests, no one- 
sided supremacy, as of Sydney wool, Victorian gold, South 
Australian copper, West Australian forests of blackbutt or tallow- 
wood (to be transhipped for the knee-breaking of London cab- 
horses), but an endless climatic and human variety, a vast and 
heterogeneous territory, divided vertically by ranges of great 
regularity and horizontally, by political belts scarcely less insistent. 
For Schism is writ large in the immediate future of progressive 
Queensland, and Townsville and Rockhampton will be respectively 
the capitals of Northern and Central Queensland, while Brisbane 
stands for the South. The disintegration of Queensland has been 
in the air for ten years or more. Wiseacres have lately held 
that the new Federation will shelve the widening of the rift 
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indefinitely, but wiseacres are notoriously at fault in the prophecy 
of colonial political change. That a tropical and temperate 
community cannot long harmonise under one local government, 
at any rate outside of the extraordinary home of the Monroe 
Doctrine, is a truism for all who have lived and travelled at the 
edge of the tropics, though it still puzzles some statesmen at 
home. If, on his next business holiday, Mr. Chamberlain could 
be enticed a little further afield than Gibraltar and Malta, or 
if, still better, the Government would create a new office of 
‘Intelligent Travelling Adviser’ (for which there is surely a 
vacancy, now that Lord Curzon is usefully occupied in India), 
and throw it open to competition irrespective of age limit, or, 
better still, give it to me at once, some trite but wholesome facts 
of cosmopolitan statecraft might be brought to bear practically 
on the new evolution of our colonial empire. 

For the moment, however, Queensland is one colony, and, as 
such, it is certainly the most varied, most fascinating territory of 
the continent. Whether memory recalls the still coral seas, 
with their mangrove creeks full of mud-skippers and their tree- 
fringed islets teeming with wild pigeons, or, again, the fertile 
Darling Downs, their rolling pastures stretching right and left 
from the track to the sky-line, the elevated site and mellow 
climate of Toowoomba, the native labourers in the fields of 
tropical culture, the mining countries of Mount Morgan and 
Charters Towers, or the little pearling station on Thursday 
Island—where I once saw a very promising argument ad hominem 
prematurely closured with a long knife that I afterwards acquired, 
a little romance of satin skin and white duck that would want 
the talent of Mr. Louis Becke for the telling—the variety of 
Queensland scenes, people, industries is simply amazing. The 
climate and landscape of Toowoomba were as different from the 
hot, moist plains of the Fitzroy, where I have patiently stalked 
kangaroos by the hour, progressing on all fours amid scuttling 
land-crabs and pugilistic ants the size of walnuts, as the Western 
Baltic from the Eastern Mediterranean, Scarborough from Aden, 
Tunbridge Wells from Colombo. How could such a land remain 
under one local board ? 


Those who want to see the most beautiful anchorage in those 
seas after Sydney, should assuredly not miss Hobart. Not that 
there is any attraction in the thirty hours’ steaming from Sydney 
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Heads. I recollect noting Mount Dromedary, and my diary tells 
me that an old gentleman on board assured me that six men had 
extracted there 1,356 ounces of gold from thirty-one tons of ore. 
How long this took them I do not know and made no inquiries. 
The information was vouchsafed, not sought; and I quote the 
figures merely for those with a weakness for mining statistics, in 
sublime ignorance of whether such an output is good, bad, or 
indifferent, and in gratitude to the kindly fate that marked me 
down for a slower and more indirect method of extracting from an 
unappreciative world the gold necessary to my support. What 
interested me far more was the shipping of half a hundred 
bullocks at Twofold Bay, the animals being indelicately dragged 
into the sea by a rope about their horns and swum out to the 
ship in wholesome disregard of likely sharks; and I also got the 
ship’s telescope on the Cape Barron Islands, on which a few 
unenviable families made an indifferent living by killing ‘mutton 
birds,’ and running down the oil contained in their plump bodies. 
Mount Wellington, as it towers over the Sound, imparts, there 

is no reasonably denying it, a fragment of beauty wanting in the 
less ambitious heights of Sydney Harbour. The stock view, by 
the way, which every visitor purchases of Beattie, is photographed, 
not from nature but from a painting (by a lady) in the art gallery. 
Any amateur photographer could with an eye tell as much, but 
this second-hand edition of nature, which, for the rest, is admir- 
able, continues to take in the majority. Hobart may be seen in 
half an hour, and the visitor may then carry away to still more 
beautiful scenes on that blest isle—to Launceston, for instance, 
and Fern Tree Gully—pleasant, if unexciting, memories of the 
sleepy capital, with its Cataract Brewery, its hospitable little lunch- 
club, its electric trams, its postman dressed as a postman, and not, 
as in Sydney, like a relic of the Soudan contingent. 
Those whose travels are projected in India or Canada may, with 
means or influence, witness grand sport, spectacular battues of 
tiger or moose. In Australia, however, not all the hospitality of 
all the colonies can devise much in this direction, for the imported 
stags of New Zealand and trout of Tasmania are worth more to 
the sportsman than all the indigenous beasts, birds, and fishes of 
the region put together. A kangaroo-hunt is customarily got up 
for visitors, or they may even see a rabbit-drive, but these are 
tame offerings. Of yachting the coast towns provide plenty, and 
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Sydney Harbour has probably not its peer as a yachting basin, 
either north or south of the Line. So effectually do the Heads 
exclude the vain rage of even a ‘ southerly buster,’ the worst wind 
on that open coast, that when the Pacific is lashed into days of for- 
getfulness of its name and obligations, you may see flocks of yachts, 
like sea-fowl sheltering in a bay, beautifully handled under the 
very bows of liners or within a dozen yards of a lee shore. Once 
indeed I saw a collapse, the crew all sitting up to windward as the 
wind was taken out of the sails by a passing steamer, not five 
hundred yards from a large shark, which was in all probability 
considerably more alarmed by the reverse than those more imme- 
diately concerned. 

As for riding, every Australian of either sex rides. I am no 
judge of horsemanship, but I should imagine that the average 
colonial riding is more useful than polite. This, however, is 
certainly better than we do at home, where there is no average 
horse-riding at all, the cheap and unlovely bicycle having ousted 
the more costly horse. Thank goodness, there are yet lands in 
which horses are so cheap that their owners hitch the bridle with 
indifference over a nail in the door-post and leave the animals to 
tempt the passer-by for hours. On Sundays all well-to-do Sydney 
turns out in the saddle or on the box, driving being in even greater 
favour than riding, and an endless and motley cavaleade may be 
seen winding out from the north shore past the Narrabeen lake 
to Rock Lily, where a more or less artistic Frenchman used to 
keep a wayside inn, and even on to the Barranjoey Lighthouse. 
Horse-racing and cricket, and even football, are also national sports, 
the first-named throughout the year—with a good deal of regret- 
table gambling on the part of working men in the cities, who 
never see a race run, but merely lay half their wages on at one or 
other of the betting shops on their way to work—the others at 
their appointed season ; and the gentle enthusiasm manifested at 
Lord’s or the Oval on Australian days is sleepy indifference next 
the magnificent wave of excitement that overruns the Australian 
colonies on such visits. With the nation, I imagine, as with the 
individual, playtime assumes its most serious proportions in youth. 

For the naturalist a visit to Australia cannot fail to possess 
that lively interest, almost amounting to reverence, that seizes on 
the artist as his hand first opens the side-door of some grand old 
cathedral, in the dim and saintly light of which hang priceless 
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and untarnished relics of the masters. He crosses the threshold 
of an ark of living fossils, crude and imperfect mammalian types 
that sprung from Owen only knew where and developed, in their 
long ages of southern isolation—since many authorities assign to 
them a northern birthplace—all manner of weird anatomical 
eccentricities not encountered west of Celebes. The wonderful 
strides made by Australia as a whole during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, so wonderful indeed that she embarks on the twentieth on a 
footing of something like respectful equality with the mother 
country she has lately served with such devotion, have in no 
measure been shared by the antique and grotesque animal forms 
that people her forests, plains, and water. How could they, 
since Nature moves only with such majesty as achieves not an 
inch in ten thousand years? The kangaroo and wombat, the 
lung-fish and Port Jackson shark are relics of a bygone epoch, 
and these living mummies, embalmed in the now imperilled safety 
of an isolation of which the days are numbered, have mercifully 
been allowed to survive that they might thereby enrich our know- 
ledge of the forging of more than one link in the great chain of 
evolution. With the exception of a few insignificant bats and 
rodents and the dingo—its origin is yet more obscure, yet more 
hotly contested than that of our white ‘ wild’ cattle—all of Aus- 
tralia’s land mammals are of the marsupial or monotreme types, 
lowest of all the fabric. Of the continent’s more interesting 
birds, the casual visitor, whatever his rank, is not likely to see 
more than a stray ‘laughing jackass,’ a giant kingfisher that eats 
not fish but reptiles, or, if he penetrate up-country, an emu or two, 
which eat grasses raised for the squatter’s sheep. Of reptiles the 
continent has a wealth that may come as a surprisé to those who 
quite erroneously, but none the less positively, associate reptile 
prosperity with a damp climate. Fortunately, however, since the 
venomous snakes are considerably in the majority—South Australia 
having, for instance, half-a-dozen venomous snakes to one that is 
innocuous—these animals reciprocate man’s poor opinion with 
such unquestioning fervour as to make them extremely suspicious 
of his company. Only once was I divorced from the saddle, my 
horse taking sudden fright at the sight of a small snake basking 
on the road just ahead, and some boorish ‘ jackasses’ intervened 
from the branches of a gum-tree, cackling their approval and 
goading my horse to still more ambitious efforts to put as great a 
distance as possible between himself and my recovering form. 
23—2 
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Even Australia’s seas harbour snakes, beautiful orange-banded 
creatures that curl sinuously about one’s float, yet exceeding 
venomous and, being half-blinded by the more intense light out 
of water, possessed of a nasty trick of striking desperately right 
and left, an obscene speculation that has ere now cost a fisherman 
his hand. The country’s insects have likewise their own eccen- 
tricities, as the new arrival soon realises when, having been assured 
that the native bees have no sting (which is a fact), he unwittingly 
handles a straying honey-bee (imported from Europe) and carries 
away so warm a token of its affection as to give him for the 
future a firm, though unmerited, belief that King David must 
have spent some time in Australia. 

But memory must be gently checked, and the old diaries must 
be laid back on the shelf, since no further purpose can be served 
by more belated publication of their harmless records ; indeed, it 
needed the revival of interest in things Australian to encourage 
even thus much of uninvited confidence. Some day, when 
Australia’s resources are fully developed, her territory properly 
taken up, new cities flourishing on land still innocent of man’s 
presence, she will indeed be a priceless ally, a formidable foe. At 
present, however, her strength is undeveloped, and we may pro- 
phesy and rejoice or shake our heads, as seems good to us, over 
her young growth, even as toothless dotards have mumbled futile 
forecasts over the cradle of a hero. 


F. G. AFLALO. 
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FATE THE FINGER-POST. 


‘WisLEY!’ cried I, looking up at the finger-post. ‘Why, ‘twas 
to Wisley that little Burrows retired when he bought a gold ring 
for Betty Marchington.’ I mounted my wheel again, and followed 
the direction of the finger-post. 

Now what was I to find at my journey’s end? Should I meet. 
Burrows—we called him ‘Bunny’ at school—sitting under an 
immemorial elm reading Tennysonian lyrics to a love-sick Betty ; 
or should I interview Bunny in one wing of the mansion, and 
Betty in another? But, why mansion? Perhaps the eccentric 
little beast was living in a cottage, and perhaps Betty bathed the 
baby. I put on my brake. But as the wheels slowed a white 
gate flashed out of the hedgerow and I saw a neat drive running 
under flowering chestnuts and sycamores up towards a house 
glimmering in the distance. ‘This,’ said I, ‘must be Bunny’s 
hutch.’ 

So I turned in, and rode slowly through the cool air and soft 
shade of the avenue, wondering how Bunny would look after these 
many years, and (doubtful point) how little Betty would greet an 
old bachelor acquaintance. In the midst of my thoughts I saw a 
damsel approaching, walking on the grass at the drive’s side 
intent upon a book. She made a pretty picture, and I rode 
slowly. A nearer view disclosed a simple girlish face, a quiet 
maidenly grace, and a simplicity of attire in harmony with her 
green carpet and leafy roof. I dismounted. 

‘Can you tell me,’ said I, pleased by her startled eyes and 
quick blushes, ‘can you tell me if Mr. Burrows is at home ?’ 

She made no answer. Her lips shut resolutely, her eyelids 
closed tightly, and she stood before me in evident mental distress. 
A hesitating sound came from between her clenched lips, as 
though she were struggling to tell a lie that frightened her. She 
opened her eyes, looked at me, looked at the boughs above us, 
looked at my handle-bars, looked at her own small feet, and then, 
with a suddenness that paralysed me, burst into tears and darted 
through the trees like a terrified fawn. 

‘Now,’ said I to myself, ‘ here is a mystery. Bunny is doing 
something odd. Bunny is perhaps a villain. This girl is an 
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heiress, and he and his Lady Betty Macbeth are keeping her 
out of her inheritance or the marriage market. I will be her 
chivalrous knight. I will knock Bunny on the head, snap my 
fingers in the frenzied face of Betty, and carry the imprisoned 
maiden into freedom—across my handle-bars.’ So I rode on. 

Hardly had I gone a dozen yards when a horseman came 
trotting towards me from the glimmering house. He was tall, 
spare, dark; the opposite of Bunny. He looked a gentleman, 
a pleasant gentleman; but are there no villains who go about 
the world disguised as gentlemen? I hailed him; he reined in 
his steed. 

‘Is Mr. Burrows at home?’ asked I, sternly. 

No answer. My tall, spare, dark gentleman fixed me with 
his black eyes, pursed his lips, and wagged not his tongue. There 
was something so wistful in the manner of his looking at me, 
something so anti-villainous in the expression of his sad face, that 
I incontinently threw my romance theory to the winds. Clearly 
the house was haunted, and this horseman was a spirit. A chill 
struck me in the back, and every hair on my head pricked. 
Slowly, with my eyes fixed on his, I drew backward, inch by inch 
got my bicycle away from his side, and though a strange, almost 
a mad, expression came into his eyes, I resolutely put foot on 
the step, slowly pushed the machine forward, and suddenly 
mounted. Once again I rode forward, and as I approached the 
house the dull thud of the horse’s hoofs on the grass at the side 
of the drive smote terror in my heart. It was so ghostly. 

At the end of the avenue there was garden and lawn, and 
under one of the trees was a group of men and women. They 
regarded me with so much interest that I forbore to go nearer to 
the house, and, wheeling my machine on to the lawn, approached 
them with my nerves still a-flutter. This move very evidently 
discomposed them. I began to think that there must be some- 
thing odd in my attire, something amiss in my appearance. The 
ladies in the group looked apprehensively at each other; the men 
shifted in their wicker chairs, and some even got up and moved 
a few yards away. 

‘Forgive me,’ I said, hat in hand, my wheel at a standstill, 
‘but I am in doubt as to whether this is the house of a friend of 
mine, Mr. Burrows. Will you tell me if I am knocking on the 
wrong door ?’ 

The question was addressed to the group, but my eyes had 
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rested on a comely matron, and as I ended she leaned forward 
in her chair, closed her eyes, jerked her head backwards and 
forwards, and began to make the most astonishing sounds that 
ever issued from human lips. Then, the group took up the strain. 
Everyone there began to hum—a weird, utterly unearthly hum- 
ming. Some closed their eyes, others appeared to squint, and 
some—a_ bald-headed, flannel-clad old gentleman in particular— 
began to make the most insulting faces at me. And all the time 
there was the choric hum—the rumbling, jerky, and spasmodic 
hum. 

‘ Really,’ said I, ‘ you must forgive me if I say this treatment 
is undeserved. Have not our wise forefathers laid it down as 
incontrovertible that a civil question deserves an answer civil too ? 
I ask for information, modestly, politely ; you boo at me, make 
faces at me, shut your eyes upon me !’ 

The hum instantly increased in volume. Two of the men 
sprang pleadingly towards me, the women lifted imploring hands. 
Louder and louder grew the growling, staccato humming, more 
insulting the grimaces. 

‘Gracious heavens!’ cried I, ‘the place is haunted, or I am 
bewitched.’ Then I wheeled my bicycle round, and was about to 
ride away at scorcher’s pace when I espied a gentleman walking 
towards me from the house, whose air was the air of a proprietor. 
He smiled in so genial a manner, and had so solid a frame, that 
I delayed my departure. Here at last was no ghost. 

‘You have been making the acquaintance of my family?’ 
he began. 

‘Sir!’ cried I, starting back, ‘are you responsible for these— 
these men and women? The old gentleman with the bald head 
and white flannels ’ 

He laughed. ‘He is my baby, my last. But I thought you 
understood. This is Wisley House.’ 

‘Exactly,’ said I, ‘the abode of one Burrows. 

‘Not at all, said he. ‘Wisley Park is where Mr. Burrows 
lives. Wisley House is where I live.’ 

‘And these are your children?’ I began in bewilderment. 

‘My -pupils, sir, he laughed. ‘Surely all the world has 
heard of Wisley House, and, I say it modestly, of Mr. Rampton— 
the curer of stammering. I suppose the war has taken people's 
thoughts far away from Wisley. Come, and let me introduce you 
to some of my family.’ 
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Then did I spend as agreeable an afternoon as ever fell to 
a bicycle adventurer. Instead of Bunny in carpet slippers and 
Betty lullabying bawling babies, I met a dozen fellow inhabitants 
of this sad star whose lot awoke in me interest and compassion. 
When I had been introduced, had apologised for my reproof of 
their manners, and had wrung the hand of the old gentleman in 
flannels, the professor of the establishment begged the company 
to speak entirely ‘ by rule’ and demonstrate to the intruder the 
marvels of his cure. 

Nervousness left them, and they began to talk—such a strange 
pitiable talk! But they were as merry over it as schoolboys 
kicking a sneak. It is only when a stammerer would keep his 
secret from a smooth-tongued world that he is abashed and self- 
conscious. This I learned from my now merry companions, who, 
with the ice broken, were as willing to discuss their infirmity with 
me as I was delighted to receive their confidences. They mocked 
their own affliction, laughed at their inability to say particularly 
difficult words, and the old gentleman in the midst of his narra- 
tive (delivered in a low, even monotone) exploded with laughter 
because he tried to say ‘Iam conquering my stammer,’ and tripped 
at the ‘conquering’ and came a complete cropper over the 
‘ stammer.’ 

A houseful of stammerers! And in that house a shy little 
maiden, whose affliction had sent hot tears into her eyes, and 
driven her away from me in the bitterness of her self-contempt. 
To her life showed none of those merry joys which keep the roses 
in maiden cheeks and the lines out of the smooth white brow of 
youth. Solitary ways she loved for their solitude only, and had 
a lover appeared suddenly in the midst of her lonely pacing, she 
would have—wept, and run from him with flaming cheeks. 

But if he had followed, and had won her confidence with 
sympathy, she might perchance have learned something of the 
joy of life. What might she not have learned? For Love hath a 
language all his own. 





HAROLD BEGBIE. 
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THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY: 


BY THE REV. W. H. FITCHETT, 
AUTHOR OF ‘DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE.’ 


IV. CAWNPORE: THE SIEGE. 

The annals of warfare contain no episode so painful as the story of this siege. 
It moves to tears as surely as the pages in which the greatest of all historians tells, 
as only he can tell, the last agony of the Athenian host in Sicily. The sun never 
before looked on such a sight as a crowd of women and children cooped within a 
small space, and exposed during twenty days and nights to the concentrated fire 
of thousands of muskets and a score of heavy cannon. 
In these words Sir George Trevelyan sums up the famous 
struggle round the low mud-walls of Wheeler’s entrenchments at 
Cawnpore more than forty years ago; a struggle in which Saxon 
courage and Hindu cruelty were exhibited in their highest 
measure, and which must always form one of the most heart- 
breaking and yet kindling traditions of the British race. Volumes 
have been written about Cawnpore, but Trevelyan’s book remains 
its one adequate literary record. The writer has a faculty for 
resonant, not to say rhythmic prose, which recalls the style of his 
more famous uncle, Macaulay. and in his ‘ Cawnpore’ his pic- 
turesque sentences are flushed with a sympathy which gives them 
a more than literary grace. 

Cawnpore at the time of the Mutiny was a great city, famous 
for its workers in leather, standing on the banks of the sacred 
Ganges, 270 miles S8.E. from Delhi, and about 700 miles from 
Calcutta. It was a military station of great importance. Its 
vast magazine was stored with warlike material of every sort. It 
was the seat of civil administration for a rich district. But the 
characteristic British policy, which allows the Empire to expand 
indefinitely, without any corresponding expansion of the army 
which acts as its police and defence, left this great military 
station practically in the hands of the Sepoys alone. The British 
force at Cawnpore, in May, 1857, consisted of 60 men of the 84th, 
65 Madras Fusileers, fewer than 60 artillerymen, and a group of 
invalids belonging to the 32nd. The Sepoy force consisted of 
three strong infantry regiments and the 2nd Native Cavalry—a 
regiment of very evil fame. 


1 Copyright, '1901, by the Rev. W. H. Fitchett, in the United States of America, 
23—5 
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Here, then, were all the elements of a great tragedy—a rich 
treasury and a huge arsenal, lying practically undefended; a 
strong force of Sepoys bitter with mutiny; a turbulent city and 
crowded cantonments festering with crime; and only a handful 
of British soldiers to maintain the British flag! Had the British 
consisted merely of fighting men, though they counted only 300 
bayonets against four regiments of splendidly trained Sepoys, and 
a hostile population of 60,000, their case would not have been 
desperate. But the little British garrison had under its guard a 
ereat company of women and children and sick folk—civilian 
households, the wives and families of the 32nd, and many more. 
For every fighting man who levelled his musket over Wheeler’s 
entrenchments during the siege, there were at least two non-com- 
batants—women, or little children, or invalids. A company so help- 
less and so great could not march ; it could not attack ; it could only 
stand within its poor screen of mud-walls and, with the stubborn 
and quenchless courage natural to its blood, fight till it perished. 

General Sir Hugh Wheeler, who was in command at Cawnpore, 
was a gallant soldier, who had marched and fought for 50 years. 
But he had the fatal defect of being over 75 years of age. A little 
man, slender of build, with quick eye and erect figure, he carried 
his 75 years with respectable energy. But a man, no matter how 
brave, in whose veins ran the chill and thin blood of old age, was 
tragically handicapped in a crisis so fierce. Wheeler, moreover, 
who had married a Hindu wife, was too weakly credulous about 
the loyalty of his Sepoys. On May 18, scarcely a fortnight before 
the mutiny, he telegraphed to Caleutta :—‘ The plague is stayed. 
All well at Cawnpore!’ He had been warned that Nana Sahib 
was treacherous, yet he called in his help, and put the Treasury 
in his charge for safety! This was committing the chickens, for 
security, to the benevolence and ‘ good faith’ of the fox! Not 
four days before the outbreak Wheeler actually sent back to 
Lucknow 50 men of the 84th who had been sent to him as a 
reinforcement. There was chivalry in that act, but there was 
besotted credulity too. 

But Wheeler’s most fatal mistake was in the choice he made 
of the place where the British garrison was to make its last stand. 
The Cawnpore magazine itself was a vast walled enclosure, covering 
three acres, with strong buildings and exhaustless store of guns 
and ammunition, with the river guarding one front, and a nullah 
acting as a ditch on another. Here would have been shelter for the 
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women and the sick, a magnificent fighting position for the men, 
abundant water, and a great store of cannon. 

Wheeler, for reasons which nobody has ever yet guessed, 
neglected this strong post. He allowed its stores of cannon to be 
turned against himself. He chose, instead of this formidable and 
sheltered post, a patch of open plain six miles distant, with practi- 
cally no water supply. He threw up a slender wall of earth, 
which a musket-ball could pierce, and over which an active cow 
could jump, and he crowded into this the whole British colony at 
Cawnpore. 

‘What do you call that place you are making out on the 
plain ?’ asked the Nana’s Prime Minister, Azimoolah, of a British 
officer. ‘ You ought to call it the “ Fort of Despair.”’ ‘ No, no, 
answered the Englishman, with the pluck of his race, ‘ we'll call 
it the “Fort of Victory!”’ Nevertheless, when Wheeler made 
that evil choice of a place of defence, he was constructing a 
veritable Fort of Despair. 

Wheeler, it seems, did not occupy the Magazine, as it was 
held by a Sepoy guard, and it would have ‘shown mistrust,’ and 
might have precipitated a conflict, if he had attempted to move 
into it. But what more expressive and public sign of ‘ mistrust’ 
could be imagined than the construction of the entrenchment in 
the open plain? And what could more fatally damage British 
prestige than the spectacle of the entire British community, 
military and civilian, crowding into these worthless defences ! 

If Wheeler did not occupy the Magazine, he might have 
blown it up, and with that act have turned to smoke all the 
resources of the rebels. This was left to be done by Sepoy hands 
six weeks later. Meanwhile, Wheeler left almost unlimited 
resources of guns and munitions of war in the hands of the 
mutineers—to be employed against himself! 

In the grim pause, while waiting for the outbreak, the British 
garrison showed a cool and gallant patience. The women, children, 
and civilians took up their quarters every night within the 
earthworks, where some ten light guns were mounted. But to 
‘show their confidence’ in their men, and, if possible, to still hold 
them back from mutiny, the British officers slept with their 
regiments. To lead a forlorn hope up the broken slope of a 
breach, or to stand in an infantry square while, with thunder of 
galloping hoofs, a dozen squadrons of cavalry charge fiercely down, 
needs courage. But it was a finer strain of courage still which 
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made a British officer leave his wife and children to sleep behind 
the guns standing, loaded with grape, to protect them from a rush 
of mutineers, while he himself walked calmly down to sleep—or, 
at least, to feign sleep—within the very lines of the mutineers 
themselves ! 

On the night of June 4 came the outbreak. The men of the 
2nd Cavalry rushed to their stables, mounted, and with mad 
shouts and wild firing of pistols galloped off to seize the Magazine 
and to ‘loot’ the Treasury; and as they went they burnt and 
plundered and slew. The 1st Sepoys followed them at once; the 
other two Sepoy regiments—the 53rd and 4d6th—hesitated. 
Their officers, with entreaties and orders, kept them steady till 
the sun rose, and then, unfortunately, dismissed them to their 
tents. Here they were quickly corrupted by their comrades, who 
had returned laden with booty from the plundered Treasury. 

But before they had actually broken into mutiny, while they 
were yet swaying to and fro in agitated groups, by some blunder 
a gun from Wheeler’s entrenchments opened on the Sepoys’ lines. 
The argument of the flying grape was final! The men broke, 
and—a tumultuous mob—made for the city. Even then, however, 
some eighty Sepoys kept their fidelity, and actually joined the 
British within their defences, and fought bravely side by side 
with them for nearly twenty desperate days. 

For a few wild hours murder raged through the streets of 
‘Cawnpore. ‘Then the mutineers turned their faces towards Delhi. 
Had no malign influence arrested their march the great tragedy 
might have been escaped, and the word ‘ Cawnpore’ would not be 
to-day the most tragical cluster of syllables in British history. 
But at this point the subtle and evil genius of Nana Sahib inter- 
posed with dire effect. 

Nana Sahib—or, to give his proper name, Seereek Dhoondoo 
Punth——was a Hindu of low birth, who had been adopted by the 
Peishwa of Poonah, the last representative of a great Mahratta 
dynasty, a prince who had been dethroned but assigned a royal 
pension by the East India Company. Nana Sahib, on the 
Peishwa’s death, inherited his private fortune, a sum computed 
at 4,000,000/. sterling ; but he also claimed the great pension 
which the Peishwa enjoyed. The Company rejected that claim, 
and henceforth Nana Sahib was a man consumed with hate of the 
British name and power. He concealed that hate, however, beneath 
a smiling mask of courteous hospitality. His agent had seen the 
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wasted British lines round Sebastopol, and reported to his master 
that the British strength was broken. Nana Sahib, too, who 
understood the Hindu character, saw that the Sepoy regiments 
in Bengal were drunk with arrogance, and inflamed to the verge 
of mere lunacy, with fanatical suspicions, while a British garrison 
was almost non-existent. 

Here, then, were the elements of a great outbreak, and Nana 
Sahib believed that the British raj was about to perish. He threw 
in his lot with the mutineers, but he had no idea of following 
them to Delhi, and being merged in the crowd that plotted and 
wrangled in the royal palace there. He would build up a great 
power for himself round Cawnpore. He might make himself, he 
dreamed, the despot of Northern India. He might even, by-and- 
by, march as a conqueror down the valley of the Ganges, fight a 
new Plassey, very different from the last, and, to quote Trevelyan, 
‘renew the Black Hole of Calcutta, under happier auspices and on 
a more generous scale, and so teach those Christian dogs what it 
was to flout a Mahratta!” 

But, as a preliminary to all this, the great company of 
Christian people within Wheeler’s lines must be stamped out of 
existence. ‘The wolves, with their mates and whelps, had been 
hounded into their den, and now or never was the time to smoke 
them out and knock on the head the whole of that formidable 
brood.’ So, with bribes, and promises, and threats, Nana brought 
back the Sepoys, who had begun their Delhi march, to Cawnpore. 

On June 6, with an odd touch of official formality, Nana sent 
in notice to General Wheeler that he was about to attack his 
position. Sunday, June 7, was spent in hunting from their various 
places of concealment in Cawnpore all the unhappy Europeans 
who lingered there. One trembling family was discovered lurking 
under a bridge, another concealed in some native huts. They 
were dragged out with shouts of triumph and despatched. One 
Englishman, who had taken refuge in a native house, held it 
against the Sepoys till his last cartridge was expended, then walked 
out and bade them cut his throat—a request promptly complied 
with. When the safe and delightful luxury of hunting out soli- 
tary Europeans was exhausted, then began the attack on the 
British entrenchments. 

The odds were tremendous! In the centre of Wheeler’s 
entrenchment stood two single-storeyed barracks, built of thin 
brickwork, with verandas, and one of them roofed with straw. 
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The mud wall, which formed the defence of the position, was four 
feet high, so thin that a rifle-ball could pierce it, with rough gaps 
made for the ten light pieces which formed the artillery of the 
garrison. On the north side of the entrenchment was a little 
triangular outwork, which the British called the Redan. On its 
left front, some four hundred yards distant, was a row of unfinished 
barracks, part of which was held by the British, part by the Sepoys, 
and which became the scene of the most bloody fighting of the 
siege. Behind these slender bulwarks was gathered a company of 
perhaps a thousand souls, of whom more than half were women 
and children. 

At first the barracks gave to the non-combatants a_ brief 
shelter ; but the twenty-four pounders of the Sepoys pierced them 
as though they had been built of cheese, and before many hours 
they were shattered into wreck, and the besieged were practi- 
cally without any shelter, not merely from the rain of lead, but 
from the consuming heat of Indian suns and the heavy dews of 
Indian nights. 

Sometimes, indeed, the men dug holes in the earth, into 
which their wives and children might creep and be sheltered by 
a few planks from the intolerable glare of the sun, and the 
incessant flight of hostile bullets. Quite as commonly, however, 
a British officer or civilian, as he crouched behind the poor wall 
of earth, loaded musket in hand, saw the white faces of his 
children as they slept or moaned, in the ditch by his side, while 
the wasted figure of his wife bent over them. There was no 
privacy, or shelter, or rest. The supply of food quickly failed. 
There, was not water enough to satisfy the little children who 
cried from thirst, or to bathe the shattered limbs of the wounded. 
The men had the fierce excitement of fighting; but who shall 
paint the anguish of English ladies—wives and mothers—who 
could not find water for their children’s fevered lips, or shelter 
them from sun and bullet. 

The imagination lingers pitifully over those groups of British 
ladies sitting or crouching in the ditches under the earthworks: 
‘Unshod, unkempt, ragged and squalid, haggard and emaciated, 
parched with drought and faint with hunger, they sat waiting to 
hear that they were widows. Woe was it in those days unto them 
that were with child. There were infants born during the terrible 
three weeks—infants with no future.’ 

There were two wells in the encampment; one which, to 
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quote Trevelyan, ‘ yielded nothing then, which will yield nothing 
till the sea, too, gives up her dead.’ It was some two hundred 
yards from the rampart, and lay open to the fire of the Sepoys’ 
batteries. It was turned into a sepulchre. Thither, night by 
night, the besieged carried their dead, and cast them into its 
depths with brief and whispered prayer; while the guns of the 
Sepoys thundered their requiem. Within three weeks 250 
English people were cast by English hands into that strange 
grave. The other well lay also directly under hostile fire, and on 
it the Sepoy gunners, trained by British science, concentrated 
their fire day and night. Every drop of water drawn from it may 
be said to have been reddened with blood. 

Over this handful of British people, faint with hunger, fevered 
with thirst, wasted by sickness, half mad with the sun’s heat, 
roared day and night a tempest of hostile shot. Never before, 
perhaps, was such a fire concentrated on one poor patch of soil. 
The Sepoys could mount as many guns as they chose, and almost 
of whatever calibre they pleased. And they could fire, within a 
distance ranging from 300 to 800 yards, from under almost shot- 
proof shelter. From roof and window of all the buildings 
commanding the entrenchments streamed, with scarcely a moment’s 
pause, showers of musketry bullets. At night the Sepoys crept 
within pistol-shot, and fired without cessation. Wheeler's 
entrenchments were literally girdled with fire; they were 
whipped, day and night, with incessant volleys. 

By the third day every window and door in the poor barracks 
which served as shelter to the sick, and to the women and children, 
had been beaten in; and shell and ball ranged at will through 
the rooms. One who saw the building after the siege wrote :— 
‘The walls are riddled with cannon-shot like the cells of a honey- 
comb. The doors are knocked into shapeless openings. Of the 
verandas only a few splintered rafters remain. At some of the 
angles the walls are knocked entirely away, and large chasins 
gape blackly at you.’ 

Never was a position more desperate ; and never was there one 
held with a valour more obstinate. Wheeler's men had every- 
thing that was most dear to them at their backs, and everything 
that was most hateful in their front ; and under these conditions 
how they fought may be imagined. In the scanty garrison, too, 
were over 100 officers of the regiments in mutiny, fighters of the 
finest quality. It was a corps d’élite; a garrison of officers ! 
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Indian life, it may be added, develops all that is proudest and 
most manly in the British character. The Englishman there feels 
that he is a member of an imperial and conquering race. To rule 
men is his daily business. To hunt the fiercest game in the 
world is his amusement. The men who knelt behind Wheeler’s 
mud walls had faced tigers in the jungle, had speared the wild 
boar in the plains, had heard the scream of a charging elephant. 
They were steady of nerve, quick of eye, deadly of aim, proud of 
their blood and race. They were standing at bay over their wives 
and little ones, playing a game in which the stake was a thousand 
British lives. And never before, or since, perhaps, was more 
gallant fighting done than behind Wheeler’s entrenchments. 

The natural leaders of the garrison emerged in such a crisis, 
and their names ought to awaken to-day in British ears emotions 
of pride as lofty as that which Greeks knew when, in the rolling 
and sonorous cadences of Homer’s great epic, they heard the 
names of the heroes who fought and died round classic Troy. 
One of the most heroic figures in the siege is that of Captain 
Moore, of the 32nd, in charge of the cluster of invalids belonging 
to that regiment in Cawnpore.. Moore was an Irishman, though 
with the fair hair and blue eyes proper to Saxon blood. To say 
that he was fearless is a very inadequate description of his temper. 
He delighted in the rapture and glow of battle. His courage had 
in it a certain cool and smiling quality that made flurry or 
anxiety impossible. Moore, in fact, carried about with him a sort 
of radiance, so that, as Trevelyan puts it, ‘wherever he had 
passed he left men something more courageous, and women 
something less unhappy.” This fair-haired Irishman was a born 
king of men, of unfailing resource and ‘ dare-devil’ courage. He 
was wounded early in the siege, and carried his arm in a sling, 
but he walked to and fro calmly amid a tempest of bullets, and 
the men would follow his cheerful leading against any odds. 

The tiny little Redan on the north face of the entrenchment 
was held by Major Vibart, of the 2nd Cavalry. A dreadful 
cross-fire searched and raked this little triangle of earth, and the 
handful of heroes that held it had to be renewed again and again. 
But the Redan kept up its splutter of answering fire day and 
night for three weeks, and Vibart himself survived the siege, to 
perish under Sepoy bullets on the river. Ashe was a young 
artillery officer of great promise; he commanded a battery of 
three guns at the north-east corner of the entrenchments, and 
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seldom were guns better aimed and better fought. Ashe had to 
first invent his gunners, and next to improvise his shot, firing 
six-pound balls, for example, from a nine-pound muzzle. But 
his cool science and sleepless activity made his battery the terror 
of the Sepoys. 

Delafosse, of the 53rd, one of the four men who actually 
survived the siege, was an officer as daring and almost as skilled as 
Ashe. Ife had charge of three nine-pounder guns at the south- 
east angle. On one occasion the carriage of a gun in his battery 
took fire, and the wood, made as inflammable as tinder by the 
fierce Indian sun, flamed and crackled. There was powder—and 
the peril of explosion—on every side. The Sepoys, noting the 
dancing flame, turned all their guns on the spot. Delafosse 
crawled beneath the burning carriage, turned on his back, and 
with his naked hands, pulled down the red splinters and scattered 
earth on the flames, fighting them in this desperate fashion till 
two soldiers ran up to his help, and the fire was put out. 

Perhaps the most obstinate and bloody fighting during the siege 
took place in the line of unfinished barracks which crossed the 
5.W. angle of the entrenchments. The Sepoys held the northern 
half of this line of buildings. Of the three buildings to the south 
—which completely commanded the entrenchment—what was 
called ‘No. 4’ was held by a party of amateur soldiers—civil 
engineers employed on the East Indian railroads. There were a 
dozen of them, young fellows more familiar with theodolites than 
with rifles ; but a cluster of English Lifeguards could not have 
fought with cooler bravery. And the civil engineers had a keen- 
ness of wit and a fertility of mechanical resource which veteran 
soldiers might easily have lacked. 

Vainly the Sepoys pelted ‘No. 4’ with 24-pounder shot, 
scourged it with musketry fire, or made wild rushes upon it. 
The gallant railway men devised new barriers for the doors, 
and new shields for the windows, and shot with cool and deadly 
aim, before which the Sepoys fell like rabbits. ‘No. 4,’ like 
Hougoumont at Waterloo, might be battered into wreck, but 
could not be captured. In the Memorial Church at Cawnpore 
to-day not the least touching tablet is one upon which is 
inscribed :— 


‘lo the memory of the Engineers of the East India Railway, who died and were 
killed in the great insurrection of 1857. Erected in affectionate remembrance 
by their brother Engineers in the North-Western Provinces. 








ee 
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Barrack No. 2 was a microscopic fortress, as fiercely attacked 
and as valiantly defended as Barrack No. 4. It was first held by 
Lieutenant Glanville and a party of fourteen officers. Glanville 
was desperately wounded, and three-fourths of his heroic garrison 
killed ; then the barrack was put in charge of Mowbray Thomson, 
of the 56th Native Infantry, one of the two officers who survived 
Cawnpore. Only sixteen men could find standing and fighting 
room in the barrack. The sixteen under Mowbray Thomson 
consisted of Ensign Henderson, a mere boy, half-a-dozen Madras 
Fusileers, two platelayers from the railway works, and seven men of 
the 84th. As the garrison dwindled under the ever-scorching fire 
that played on the building, it was fed with new recruits. ‘ Some- 
times,’ says Mowbray Thomson, ‘a civilian, sometimes a soldier 
came.’ But soldier and civilian alike plied his rifle with a grim and 
silent courage that never grew flurried, and that never knew fear. 

Mowbray Thomson, who was of an ingenious turn, contrived a 
perch in the topmost angle of the barrack wall, and planted there 
an officer named Stirling, who was at an age when other lads 
are playing at cricket with their schoolmates, but who was a quick 
and most deadly shot, and who ‘ bagged’ Sepoys as a sportsman 
with a breech-loading shot-gun might bag pheasants in a populous 
cover. Sometimes, on an agreed signal, the garrisons from No. 2 and 
No. 4 would dash out together, a little knot of ragged, unwashed, 
smoke-blackened Sahibs, counting about thirty in all, and running 
without regular order, but with that expression on their faces 
which the Sepoys knew meant tragical business ; and, with 
musket and, bayonet or hog-spear, they would sweep the line of 
barracks from end to end. 

Nor was courage confined to the fighting men. In one fierce 
sally, at an early stage of the siege, eleven mutineers were cap- 
tured. A desperate fight was raging at the moment, and every 
man was required at the front. A rope was hastily passed round 
the wrists of the eleven captured Sepoys, and they were put into 
the charge of the wife of a private of the 32nd, named Bridget 
Widdowson. Drawn sword in hand, this soldier’s wife, who had 
little children of her own in the beleaguered entrenchments, stood 
over the eleven mutineers, while they squatted nervously on their 
hams before her; and so business-like was the flourish of her 
weapon, so keen the sparkle in her eye, that not one man of the 
eleven dared to move. It was only when a guard of the stronger 
sex took Bridget’s place that the eleven, somehow, contrived to 
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escape. Later on in the siege the supply of cartridges failed, 
and all the ladies were requisitioned for their stockings, to be used 
in the construction of new cartridges. When before, or since, did 
war claim for its service such strange material! 

The Sepoys, at intervals, made furious assaults on the mud 
walls, but these were lined by shots too deadly, and held by hands 
too strong, to make success possible. Had the British, indeed, 
been the attacking force, they would have swept over the poor 
earthen barrier, not four feet high, with a single charge, before 
the siege was a dozen hours old. But during the whole three 
weeks of their attack, the Sepoys, though, counting fighting men, 
they outnumbered their foes by, perhaps, thirty to one, never 
succeeded in even reaching the irregular line of earth behind 
which the British stood. 

Their best chance occurred when, on the eighth night of the 
bombardment, the thatch on the barrack used as a hospital took 
fire. The whole building was quickly in flames, and in their red 
light the entrenchment, in every part, was as visible as at noon- 
day. The barrack was used as a sleeping-place for the women and 
children of the 32nd. These fled from the burning building, but 
not all the sick and wounded could be rescued ; some perished in 
the smoke and flame. That was, indeed, anightof horror. ‘The 
roar of the flames,’ says Trevelyan, ‘ lost every ten seconds in the 
peal of the rebel artillery ; the whistle of the great shot; the 
shrieks of the sufferers who forgot their pain in the helpless 
anticipation of a sudden and agonising death ; the group of crying 
women and children huddled together in the ditch; the stream 
of men running to and fro between the houses, Jaden with sacks 
of provisions, and kegs of ammunition, and living burdens more 
precious still; the guards crouching silent and watchful, finger 
on trigger, each at his station along the external wall; the forms 
of countless foes, revealed now and again by the fitful glare, prowl- 
ing around through the outer gloom ’-—all this made up a strangely 
terrible scene. 

It is a proof of the quality of Moore’s daring that, by way of 
proving to the Sepoys that this calamity had not lowered the spirits 
of the garrison, he organised on the following night a sally, and, 
with fifty picked men, dashed out on the rebel lines, swept them 
for many hundreds of yards, spiked a number of 24-pound guns, 
and slew their gunners. 

But the burning of the barracks was the fatal turning-point of 
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the siege. It destroyed the last shelter of the sick and the women 
and children. The whole stock of medicines and of surgical 
appliances was consumed, and the wounded could no longer have 
their injuries dressed. The eighty odd Sepoys who formed part 
of the garrison had been lodged in the building now burned. It 
was deemed imprudent to allow them to mix with the garrison 
generally, and they were told to provide for themselves, and were 
allowed to steal out of the entrenchment and escape. 

The deaths amongst the British multiplied fast. The fire of 
the Sepoys grew more furious. ‘The round shot crashed and 
spun through the windows, raked the earthworks, and skipped 
about the open ground in every corner of our position. The 
bullets cut the air, and pattered on the wall like hail. The great 
shells rolled hissing along the floors and down the trenches, and, 
bursting, spread around them a circle of wreck and mutilation 
and promiscuous destruction.’ 

How fast the poor besieged wretches perished under this deadly 
hail may be imagined. A bomb, for example, fell into a cluster 
of seven ladies and slew them all in a breath. A soldier’s wife, 
carrying a twin child on each shoulder, with her husband by her 
side, was crossing a fire-raked angle of the entrenchment. The 
same ball slew the husband, shattered both elbows of the wife, 
and tore asunder the body of one of the little twins. General 
Wheeler’s son was lying wounded. His mother and two sisters 
were busy tending him, his father looking on, when a cannon- 
ball tore through the wall of the room and smashed the wounded 
lad’s head literally to fragments. 

One well had been turned into a sepulchre; to-day it is built 
over, and on the monument above it is written this inscription :— 

In a well under this enclosure were laid by the hands of their fellows in 
suffering the bodies of men, women, and children who died hard by during the 
heroic defence of Wheeler’s entrenchment, when beleaguered by the rebel Nana. 
Then follows a verse from Psalm exli. :— 

‘Our bones are scattered at the grave’s mouth, as when one cutteth and 

cleaveth wood upon the earth. But mine eyes are unto Thee, O God 
the Lord.’ 

The scanty supplies of water for that thirst-wasted crowd had 
to be drawn from the other well, and on it the Sepoys, day and 
night, concentrated their fire. To draw from it was a literal ser- 
vice of death. One brave-hearted civilian named John MacKillop, 
described himself as ‘ no fighting man,’ but claimed to he appointed 
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‘captain of the well,’ and devoted himself to the business of draw- 
ing water, the most dangerous task of the whole entrenchment. 
He kept to his task for nearly a week, and then, while drawing a 
vessel of water, was shot. 

He staggered a few paces, mortally wounded, then fell, but 
held up with his dying hands the vessel filled with the precious 
fluid, and begged one who ran to his help to carry it to the lady 
to whom he had promised it. Bayard, dying on the banks of the 
Secia, and handing the water for which he himself thirsted to 
another dying soldier, has not a better title to be remembered 
than simple-minded John MacKillop, the ‘captain’ of the Cawn- 
pore well. 

On June 24—when for nineteen days the wretched garrison 
had been under gun-fire —Wheeler writes to Lawrence, ‘ All our 
carriages more or less disabled, ammunition short. . . . We have 
no instruments, no medicine : the British spirit alone remains ; but 
it cannot last for ever. . . . Surely we are not left to die like rats 
in a cage.’ Lawrence writes back on June 27, giving what en- 
couragement he can, and warning him not to accept any terms. 
‘You cannot rely on the Nana’s promises. J/ a tué beaucoup de 
prisonniers,’ 

By the twenty-first day of the siege the position of the British 
was hopeless. Food had almost completely failed. Their guns 
had become unserviceable. The unconquerable garrison was fast 
dwindling. ‘ At rare intervals behind the earthwork they stood— 
gaunt and feeble likenesses of men—clutching with muffled 
fingers the barrels of their muskets, which glowed with heat 
intolerable to the naked hand, so fierce was the blaze of the mid- 
day sun. They might have sallied out and cut their way through 
their enemies, or died fighting amongst them; and they would 
have done so fifty times over but for one consideration. They 
could not take their women and children with them; they could 
not abandon them. There was the certainty, too, that the Indian 
rains, long delayed, must soon burst upon them. Then their 
firearms would be rendered useless ; the holes in which the women 
and children crouched would be flooded ; their wall of mud would 
be washed away. 

No sign of help came from without. Wheeler’s last despatch, 
dated June 14, ended with the words, ‘We want aid, aid, aid.’ 
But not merely no aid, no whisper even from the outer world 
reached the unhappy garrison. 
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The Sepoys, on their part, were growing weary of the siege, 
Their losses were enormous. They might batter the entrench- 
ments into dust, but they could not capture an inch of the 
blackened area these shot-wrecked lines of earth girdled. These 
sahibs were fiercer than wounded tigers. They were, indeed, per- 
plexingly and disquietingly aggressive. They were perpetually 
making fierce little sallies, whose track was marked by slaughtered 
Sepoys. Nana Sahib felt there was real danger that his allies 
might abandon their desperate task. He therefore undertook to 
accomplish by craft what the Sepoys could not do with cannon 
and bayonet. 

Nana Sahib unearthed from some gloomy room in the building 
which formed his headquarters a captive Englishwoman waiting to 
be slaughtered, and sent her as a messenger to the entrenchments 
on the morning of June 24th. ‘All those,’ ran the brief note, 
‘who are in no way connected with the acts of Lord Dalhousie, 
and are willing to lay down their arms, shall receive a safe passage 
to Allahabad.’ 

Wheeler, with a soldier’s pride, was unwilling to give up the 
patch of ground he held for the Queen. The younger men, with 
the flame of battle in their blood, were eager to fight to the bitter 
end. To trust to the faith of mutineers, or to the humanity of a 
Hindu of Nana Sahib’s tiger-like nature, they argued, was a sadly 
desperate venture. Yet that way there might lie a chance of life 
for the women and children. Death was certain if the siege 
lasted. It might be less certain if they capitulated. 

The 25th was spent in negotiations. Moore and two others 
met the Nana’s representatives at a spot 200 yards outside the 
entrenchments. They offered to surrender on condition that they 
were allowed to march out under arms, with sixty rounds of 
ammunition to each man; that carriages were provided for the 
wounded, the ladies, and the children ; and that boats, duly stocked 
with food, were supplied to carry them to Allahabad. In the 
afternoon the Nana sent in a verbal message saying that he ac- 
cepted the terms, and the British must march out that night. 
They refused to do this, as they needed to make some preparations. 
On this, the Nana sent an insolent message announcing that he 
must have his will; that if they delayed he would open on them 
with all his guns; and, as they were perishing fast from mere 
hunger, a few hours would leave not one of them alive. 

Whiting, a gallant soldier, met the insolent threat with high 
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courage. Let the Nana’s soldiers, if they liked, he answered, try 
to carry the entrenchments. They had tried in vain for three 
weeks to do so. ‘If pushed to the last extremity,’ Whiting added, 
‘they had powder enough in the magazine to blow both armies 
into the Ganges !’ 

Then the Nana changed his tone, and grew effusively polite. 
His emissaries condoled with Wheeler for the sufferings he had 
gone through. But thanks to Allah, the Ever-Merciful, all was 
ended now! The sahibs and the memsahibs had nothing before 
them but a pleasant river voyage to their friends! A committee 
of British officers, under a guard of rebel cavalry, inspected the 
boats gathered at the landing-place, scarcely a mile distant from 
the entrenchments ; at their request temporary floors of bamboos 
were laid down in the boats, and roofs of thatch stretched over 
them. 

Nana Sahib, as a matter of fact, meant murder; murder 
sudden, bloody, and all-embracing. But he enjoyed, so to speak, 
toying with his unconscious victims beforehand. Over the gorgon- 
like visage of murder he hung a smiling and dainty mask, and 
with soft-voiced courtesy he consented to all arrangements for the 
‘comfort’ of his victims ! 

That night at Cawnpore there were two busy spots, a mile 
distant from each other. In the entrenchments the poor survivors 
were preparing for their march, a march—though they knew it 
not—to the grave. Mothers were collecting the garments of their 
little ones. Some paid a last sad visit to the fatal well, where 
their dead were lying. Others were packing their scanty posses- 
sions, intending to carry them with them. Soldiers were cleaning 
their muskets and storing their cartridges. And a mile distant, 
Tantia Topee, the Nana’s general, was planting his cannon and 
arranging his Sepoys so as to pour upon the boats at a given 
signal a fire which should slay the whole unhappy company they 
carried, 


(To be continued.) 











COUNT HANNIBAL 


BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


CHAPTER X. 


MADAME ST. LO. 


So far excitement had supported Tignonville in his escape. It 
was only when he knew himself safe, when he heard Madame 
St. Lo’s footstep in the courtyard and knew that in a moment he 
would see her, that he knew also that he was failing for want of 
food. The room seemed to go round with him; the window to 
shift, the light to flicker. And then again, with equal abrupt- 
ness, he grew strong and steady and perfectly master of himself. 
Nay, never had he felt a confidence in himself so overwhelming 
or a capacity so complete. The triumph of that which he had 
done, the knowledge that of so many he, almost alone, had 
escaped, filled his brain with a delicious and intoxicating vanity. 
When the door opened, and Madame St. Lo appeared on the 
threshold, he advanced holding out his arms. He expected that 
she would fall into them. 

But Madame only backed and curtseyed, a mischievous light 
in her eyes. ‘A thousand thanks, Monsieur!’ she said, ‘but you 
are more ready than I!’ And she remained by the door. 

‘I have come to you through all!’ he cried, speaking loudly 
because of a humming in his ears. ‘They are lying in the streets ! 
They are dying, are dead, are hunted, are pursued, are perishing ! 
But I have come through all to you!’ 

She curtseyed anew. ‘So I see, Monsieur!’ she answered. 
‘Tam flattered!’ But she did not advance, and gradually, light- 
headed as he was, he began to see that she looked at him with an 
odd closeness. And he took offence. 

‘I say, Madame, I have come to you!’ he repeated. ‘And 
you do not seem pleased !’ 
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She came forward a step and looked at him still more oddly. 
‘Oh, yes,’ she said. ‘I am pleased, M. de Tignonville. It is 
what I intended. But tell me how you have fared. You are 
not hurt ?’ 

‘Not a hair!’ he cried boastfully. And he told her in a 
dozen windy sentences of the adventure of the hay-cart and his 
narrow escape. He wound up with a foolish meaningless laugh. 

‘Then you have not eaten for thirty-six hours ?’ she said, 
And when he did not answer, ‘I understand,’ she continued, 
nodding and speaking as to a child. And she rang a silver hand- 
bell and gave an order. She addressed the servant in her usual 
tone, but to Tignonville’s ear her voice seemed to fall to a whisper. 
Her figure—she was small and fairy-like—began to sway before 
him; and then in a moment, as it seemed to him, she was gone, 
and he was seated at a table, his trembling fingers grasping a cup 
of wine which the elderly servant who had admitted him was 
holding to his lips. On the table before him were a spit of 
partridges and a cake of white bread. When he had swallowed 
a second mouthful of wine—which cleared his eyes as by magic— 
the man urged him to eat. And he fell to with an appetite that 
grew as he ate. 

By and by, feeling himself again, he became aware that two of 
Madame’s women were peering at him through the open doorway. 
He looked that way and they fled giggling into the court; 
a moment and they were back again, and the sound of their 
tittering drew his eyes anew to the door. It was the custom of 
the day for ladies of the highest rank to wait on their favourites 
at table; and he wondered if Madame were with them, and why 
she did not come and serve him herself. 

But for a little time longer the savour of the dainty roasted 
game took up the major part of his thoughts; and when prudence 
warned him to desist, and he sat back, satisfied after his long 
fast, he was in no mood to be critical. Perhaps—for somewhere 
in the house he heard a lute—Madame was entertaining those 
whom she could not leave? Or deluding some who might betray 
him if they discovered him ? 

From that his mind turned back to the streets and the horrors 
through which he had passed; but it was for a moment and no 
more. A shudder, an emotion of prayerful pity, and he recalled 
his thoughts. In the quiet of the shady room, looking on the 
sunny, vine-clad court, with the tinkle of the lute and the 
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murmurous sound of women’s voices in his ears, it was hard to 
believe that the things from which he had emerged were real. It 
was still more unpleasant, and as futile, to dwell on them. A day 
of reckoning would come, and, if La Tribe were right, the cause 
would rally, bristling with pikes and snorting with war-horses, and 
the blood spilled in this wicked city would cry aloud for vengeance. 
But the hour was not yet. He had lost his mistress, and for that 
atonement must be exacted. But in the present another mistress 
awaited him, and as a man could only die once, and might die at 
any minute, so he could only live once and in the present. Then 
vogue la galére! 

As he roused himself from this brief reverie and fell to wonder- 
ing how long he was to be left to himself, a rosebud tossed by an 
unseen hand struck him on the breast and dropped to his knees. 
To seize it and kiss it gallantly, to spring to his feet and 
look about him were instinctive movements. But he could see 
no one; and, in the hope of surprising the giver, he stole to the 
window. The sound of the lute and the distant tinkle of laughter 
persisted. The court, save for a boy, a page, who lay asleep on a 
bench in the gallery, was empty. Tignonville scanned the boy 
suspiciously ; for a male disguise was often adopted by the court 
ladies, and if Madame would play a prank on him, this was a thing 
to be reckoned with. But a boy it seemed to be, and after a 
while the young man went back to his seat. 

Even as he sat down, a second flower struck him more sharply 
in the face, and this time he darted not to the window but to the 
door. He opened it quickly and looked out, but again he was too 
late. 

‘IT shall catch you presently, ma reine!’ he murmured 
tenderly, with intent to be heard. And he closed the door. But, 
wiser this time, he waited with his hand on the latch until he 
heard the rustling of a skirt, and saw the line of light at the foot 
of the door darkened by a shadow. That moment he flung the 
door wide, and, clasping the wearer of the skirt in his arms, kissed 
her lips before she had time to resist. 

And then he fell back as if he had been shot! For the 
wearer of the skirt, she whom he had kissed, was Madame St. 
Lo’s woman, and behind her stood Madame herself, laughing, 
laughing, laughing with all the gay abandonment of her light 
little heart. ‘Oh, the gallant gentleman!’ she cried, and clapped 
her hands effusively. ‘ Was ever recovery so rapid ? Or triumph 
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so speedy ? Suzanne, my child, you surpass Venus. Your charms 
conquer before they are seen !’ 

M. de Tignonville had already put poor Suzanne from him as 
if she burned; and hot and embarrassed, and cursing his haste, 
stood looking awkwardly at them. ‘Madame,’ he stammered at 
last, ‘you know quite well—you know P 

‘Seeing is believing!’ 

‘ That I thought it was you!’ 

‘Oh, what I have lost!’ she answered. And she looked archly 
at Suzanne, who giggled and tossed her head. 

He was growing angry. ‘ But, Madame,’ he began again, ‘ you 
know 

‘I know what I know, and I have seen what I have seen!’ 
Madame answered merrily. And she hummed, 








‘Ce fut le plus grand jour d’esté 
Que m’embrassa la belle Suzanne! 


‘Oh, yes, I know what I know!’ she repeated. And she fell 
again to laughing immoderately; while the pretty piece of 
mischief beside her hung her head, and, putting a finger in her 
mouth, mocked him with an affectation of modesty. 

The young man glowered at them between rage and embarrass- 
ment. This was not the reception, nor this the hero’s return to 
which he had looked forward. Anda doubt began to take form 
in hismind. The mistress he had pictured would not view lightly 
kisses given to another; nor forget in a twinkling the straits 
through which he had come to her, the hell from which he had 
plucked himself! Possibly the court ladies held love as cheap as 
this, and lovers but as playthings, butts for their wit, and pegs 
on which to hang their laughter. But—but he began to doubt, 
and, perplexed and irritated, he showed his feelings. 

* Madame,’ he said stiffly, ‘a jest is an excellent thing. But 
pardon me if I say that it is ill played on a fasting man.’ 

Madame desisted from laughter that she might speak. ‘A 
fasting man?’ she cried. ‘ And he has eaten two partridges !’ 

‘Fasting from love, Madame.’ 

Madame St. Lo held up her hands. ‘And it’s not two 
minutes since he took a kiss !’ 

He winced, was silent a moment, and then seeing that he got 
nothing by the tone he had adopted he cried for quarter. ‘A 
little mercy, Madame, as you are beautiful,’ he said humbly. ‘Do 
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not plague me beyond what a man can bear. Dismiss, I pray you, 
this good creature, whose charms do but set off yours as the star 
leads the eye to the moon, and make me the happiest man in the 
world by so much of your company as you will vouchsafe to give 


me.’ 

‘That may be but a very little,’ she answered, letting her 
eyes fall coyly, and affecting to handle the tucker of her low ruff. 
But he saw that her lip twitched; and he could have sworn that 
she mocked him to Suzanne, for the girl giggled. 

Still by an effort he controlled his feelings, and his voice. 
‘Why so cruel?’ he murmured, in a tone meant for her alone, and 
with a look to match. ‘ You were not so hard when I spoke with 
you in the gallery, two evenings ago, Madame.’ 

‘Was Inot ?’ she asked. ‘Did I look like this? And this?’ 
And, languishing, she looked at him very sweetly after two 
fashions. 

‘Something.’ 

‘Oh, then I meant nothing!’ she retorted with sudden 
vivacity. And she made a face at him, laughing under his nose. 
‘IT do that when I mean nothing, Monsieur! Do you see? But 
you are Gascon, and given, I fear, to flatter yourself.’ 

Then he saw clearly that she played with him: and resent- 
ment, chagrin, pique got the better of his courtesy. ‘I flatter 
myself?’ he cried, his voice choked with rage. ‘It may be I 
do now, Madame, but did I flatter myself when you wrote me 
this note?’ And he drew it owt and flourished it in her face. 
‘Did I imagine when I read this? Or is it not in your hand ? 
It is a forgery, perhaps, he continued bitterly. ‘Or it means 
nothing ? Nothing, this note bidding me be at Madame St. Lo’s 
at an hour before midnight—it means nothing? At an hour 
before midnight, Madame !’ 

‘On Saturday night ? The night before last night ?’ 

‘On Saturday night, the night before last night! But 
Madame knows nothing of it? Nothing, I suppose ?’ 

She shrugged her shoulders and smiled cheerfully on him. 
‘Oh, yes, I wrote it, she said. ‘ But what of that, M. de Tignon- 
ville ?’ 

‘What of that ?’ 

‘Yes, Monsieur, what of that? Did you think it was written 
out of love for you?’ 

He was staggered for the moment by her coolness, Then 
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‘Out of what, then?’ he cried hoarsely. ‘Out of what, then, if 
not out of love?’ 

‘Why, out of pity, my little gentleman!’ she answered 
sharply. ‘And trouble thrown away it seems. Love!’ And she 
laughed so merrily and spontaneously it cut him to the heart. 
‘No; but you said a dainty thing or two, and smiled a smile; 
and like a fool, and like a woman, I was sorry for the innocent 
calf that bleated so prettily on its way to the butcher’s! And I 
would lock you up and save your life, I thought, until the blood- 
letting was over. Now you have it, M. de Tignonville, and I hope 
you like it.’ 

Like it, when every word she uttered stripped him—stripped 
him of the selfish illusions in which he had wrapped himself against 
the blasts of ill-fortune ? Like it, when the prospect of her charms 
had bribed him from the path of fortitude, when for her sake he 
had been false to his mistress, to his friends, to his faith, to his 
cause? Like it, when he knew as he listened that all was lost, 
and nothing gained—not even this poor, unworthy, shameful 
compensation? Like it? No wonder that words failed him, and 
he glared at her in rage, in misery, in shame. 

‘Oh, if you don’t like it,’ she continued, tossing her head 
after a momentary pause, ‘then you should not have come! It is 
of no profit to glower at me, Monsieur. You do not frighten me.’ 

‘I would—I would to God I had not come!’ he groaned. 

‘And, I dare say, that you had never seen me—since you 
cannot win me!’ 

‘ That too,’ he exclaimed. 

She was of an extraordinary levity, and at that after staring 
at him a moment she broke into loud laughter. ‘A little more, 
and I'll send you to my cousin Hannibal!’ she said. ‘ You do not 
know how anxious he is to see you. Have you a mind,’ witha 
waggish look, ‘ to play bride’s man, M. de Tignonville? Or will 
you give away the bride? It is not too late, though soon it will 
be too late !’ 

He winced, and from red grew pale. ‘What do you mean?’ 
he stammered. And, averting his eyes in shame, feeling all the 
littleness, all the baseness of his position, ‘Has he—married 
her ?’ he muttered. 

‘Ho, ho!’ she cried in triumph. ‘I’ve hit you now, have I, 
Monsieur? I’ve hit you!’ And mocking him, ‘ Has he—married 
her?’ she lisped. ‘No; but he will marry her, have no fear of 
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that! He will marry her. He waits but to get a priest. Would 
you like to see what he says?’ she continued, playing with him 
as a cat plays with a mouse. ‘I had a note from him yesterday. 
Would you like to see how welcome you'll be at the wedding?’ 
And she flaunted a piece of paper before his eyes. 

‘Give it me,’ he said. 

She let him seize it and shrugged her shoulders. ‘ It’s your 
affair, not mine,’ she said. ‘See it if you like, and keep it if you 
like. Cousin Hannibal wastes few words.’ 

That was true in this case, for the paper contained but a dozen 
or fifteen words, and an initial by way of signature. ‘I may need 
your shaveling to-morrow afternoon. Send him, and Tignonville 
in safeguard if he come.—H.’ 

‘TI can guess what use he has for a priest,’ she said. ‘It is not 
to confess him, I warrant. It’s long, I fear, since Hannibal told 
his beads.’ 

M. de Tignonville swore. ‘I would I had the confessing of 
him !’ he said between his teeth. 

She clapped her hands in glee. ‘Why should you not?’ she 
cried. ‘Whyshould you not? ‘Tis time yet, since I am to send 
to-day and have not sent. Will you be the shaveling to go confess 
or marry him?’ And she laughed recklessly. ‘ Will you, M. de 
Tignonville ? The cowl will mask you as well as another, and 
pass you through the streets better than a cut sleeve. He will 
have both his wishes, lover and clerk in one then. And it will be 
pull monk, pul] Hannibal with a vengeance.’ 

Tignonville gazed at her, and as he gazed new hope awoke in 
his eyes. What if, after all, he could undo the past? What if, 
after all, he could retrace the false step he had taken, and place 
himself again where he had been—by hey side? ‘If you meant 
it!’ he exclaimed, his breath coming fast. ‘If you meant what 
you say, Madame.’ 

‘ Well ?’ she answered, opening her eyes. ‘And why should 
I not mean it?’ 

‘ Because,’ he replied slowly, ‘cowl or no cowl, when I meet 
your cousin 

“Twill go hard with him ?’ she cried, with a mocking laugh 
‘And you think I fear for him. That is it, is it?’ 

He nodded. 

‘I fear just so much for him!’ she retorted with contempt. 
‘Just somuch!’ And coming a step nearer to Tignonville she 
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snapped her small white fingers under his nose. ‘Do you see? 
No, M. de Tignonville,’ she continued, ‘you do not know 
Count Hannibal if you think that he fears, or that any fear 
for him. If you will beard the lion in his den, the risk will be 
yours, not his!’ 

The young man’s face glowed. ‘I take the risk!’ he cried. 
‘And thank you for the chance, Madame, whatever betide. 


But——’ 
‘But what ?’ she asked, seeing that he hesitated and that his 


face fell. 

‘If he afterwards learn that you have played him a trick,’ he 
said, ‘ will he not punish you?’ 

‘Punish me ?’ 

He nodded. 

Madame laughed her disdain. ‘ You do not yet know Hannibal 
de Tavannes,’ she said. ‘He does not war with women.’ 


CHAPTER XI. 


A BARGAIN. 


Ir is the wont of the sex to snatch at an ell where an inch is 
offered, and to press an advantage in circumstances in which a 
man, acknowledging the claims of generosity, would scruple to 
ask for more. The habit, now ingrained, may have sprung from 
long dependence on the male, and is one which a hundred in- 
stances, from the time of Judith downward, prove to be at its 
strongest when the need is greatest. 

When Mademoiselle de Vrillac came out of the hour-long 
swoon into which her lover’s defection and Tavannes’ appearance 
had cast her, the expectation of the worst was so strong 
upon her that she could not at once credit the respite which 
Madame Carlat hastened to announce. She could not believe 
that she still lay safe, in her own room above stairs; that she 
was in the care of her own servants, and that the chamber held 
no presence more hateful than that of the good woman who sat 
weeping heside her. 

As was to be expected, she came to herself sighing and 
shuddering, and trembling with nervous exhaustion. She looked 
for him, as soon as she looked for any; and even when she had 
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seen the door locked and double-locked, she doubted—doubted, and 
shook and hid herself in the hangings of the bed. The noise of 
the riot and rapine which prevailed in the city, and which reached 
the ears even in that locked room—and although the window, of 
paper, with an upper pane of glass, looked into a courtyard—was 
enough to drive the blood from a woman’s cheeks. But it was 
fear of the house, not of the street, fear from within, not from 
without, which impelled her into the darkest corner and disturbed 
her judgment. She could not believe that even this short respite 
was hers, until she had repeatedly heard the fact confirmed at 
Madame CarJat’s mouth. 

‘You are deceiving me!’ she cried more than once. And 
each time she started up in fresh terror. ‘He never said that 
he would not return until to-morrow!’ 

‘He did, my lamb, he did!’ the old woman answered with 
tears. ‘ Would I deceive you ?’ 

‘He said he would not return ?’ 

‘He said he would not return until to-morrow. You had 
until to-morrow, he said.’ 

‘And then ?’ 

‘He would come and bring the priest with him,’ Madame 
Carlat answered sorrowfully. 

‘The priest? To-morrow!’ Mademoiselle cried. ‘The priest 
to-morrow!’ and she crouched anew with hot eyes behind the 
hangings of the bed, and, shivering, hid her face. 

But this for a moment only. As soon as she had made 
certain of the respite, and that she had until to-morrow, her 
courage rose, and with it the instinct of which mention has been 
made. Count Hannibal had granted a respite; short as it was, 
and no more than the barest humanity required, to grant one at 
all was not the act of the mere butcher who holds the trembling 
lamb, unresisting, in his hands. It was an act—no more, again be 
it said, than humanity required—and yet an act which bespoke 
an expectation of some return, of some correlative advantage. It 
was not in the part of the mere brigand. Something had been 
granted. Something short of the utmost in the captor’s power 
had been exacted. He had shown that there were things he 
would not do. 

Then might not something more be won from him? A further 
delay, another point ; something, no matter what, which could be 
turned to advantage. With the brigand it is not possible to 
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bargain. But who gives a little may give more; who gives a day 
may give a week; who gives a week may give a month. And a 
month? Her heart leapt up. A month seemed a lifetime, an 
eternity, to her who had but until to-morrow! 

Yet there was one consideration which might have daunted a 
spirit less brave. To obtain aught from Tavannes it was needful 
to ask him, and to ask him it was needful to see him; and to see 
him before that to-morrow which meant so much to her. It was 
necessary, in a word, to run some risk; but without risk the card 
could not be played, and she did not hesitate. It might turn 
out that she was wrong, that the man was not only pitiless and 
without bowels of mercy, but lacked also the shred of decency for 
which she gave him credit, and on which she counted. In that 
case, if she sent for him—but she would not consider that case. 

The position of the window, while it increased the women’s 
safety, debarred them from all knowledge of what was going for- 
ward, except that which their ears afforded them. They had no 
means of judging whether Tavannes remained in the house or had 
sallied forth to play his part in the work of murder. Madame 
Carlat, indeed, had no desire to know anything. In that room 
above stairs, with the door double-locked, lay a hope of safety in 
the present, and of ultimate deliverance ; there she had a respite 
from terror, as long as she kept the world outside. To her, 
therefore, the notion of sending for Tavannes, or communicating 
with him, came as a thunderbolt. Was her mistress mad? Did 
she wish to court her fate? To reach Tavannes they must apply 
to his riders, for Carlat and the men-servants were confined above, 
Those riders were grim, brutal men, who might resort to rudeness 
on their own account. And Madame, clinging in a paroxysm of 
terror to her mistress, suggested all manner of horrors, one on 
top of the other, until she increased her own terror tenfold. And 
yet, to do her justice, nothing that even her frenzied imagination 
suggested exceeded the things which the streets of Paris, fruitful 
mother of horrors, were witnessing at that very hour, As we 
now know. 

For it was noon—or a little more—of Sunday, August the 
twenty-fourth, ‘a holiday, and therefore the people could more 
conveniently find leisure to kill and plunder.’ From the bridges, 
and particularly from the stone bridge of Notre Dame—while they 
lay safe in that locked room, and Tignonville crouched in his hay- 
mow—Huguenots less fortunate were being cast, bound hand and 
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foot, into the Seine. On the river bank Spire Niquet, the book- 
man, was being burnt over a slow fire, fed with his own books. 
In their houses, Ramus the scholar and Goujon the sculptor— 
than whom Paris has neither seen nor deserved a greater—were 
being butchered like sheep; and in the Valley of Misery, now the 
Quai de la Megisserie, seven hundred persons who had sought 
refuge in the prisons were being beaten to death with bludgeons. 
Nay, at this hour—a little sooner or a little later, what matters 
it ?>—M. Tignonville’s own cousin, Madame d’Yverne, the darling 
of the Louvre the day before, perished in the hands of the mob; 
and the sister of M. de Taverny, equally ill-fated, died in the same 
fashion, after being dragged through the streets. 

Madame Carlat, then, went not a whit beyond the mark in 
her argument. But. Mademoiselle had made up her mind, and 
was not to be dissuaded. 

‘If I am to be Monsieur’s wife,’ she said with quivering 
nostrils, ‘shall I fear his servants ?’ 

And opening the door herself, for the others would not, she 
called. The man who answered, a Norman, short of stature, and 
wrinkled and low-browed of feature, with a thatch of hair and a 
full beard, seemed the embodiment of the women’s apprehen- 
sions. Moreover, his patois of the cider-land was little better 
than German to them; their southern, softer tongue was sheer 
Italian to him. But he seemed not ill-disposed, or Mademoiselle’s 
air overawed him; and in the end she made him understand, and 
with a nod he descended to carry her message. 

Then Mademoiselle’s heart began to beat; and beat more 
quickly when she heard his step—alas! she knew it already, 
knew it from all others—on the stairs. The table was set, the 
card must be played, to win or lose. It might be that with the 
low opinion he held of women he would think her reconciled to 
her lot; he would think this an overture, a step towards kinder 
treatment, one more proof of the inconstancy of the lower and 
the weaker sex, made to be men’s playthings. And at that 
thought her eyes grew hot with rage. But if it were so, she 
must still put up with it. She must still put up with it! She 
had sent for him, and he was coming—he was at the door! 

He entered, and she breathed more freely. For once his 
face lacked the sneer, the look of smiling possession, which she 
had come to know and hate. It was grave, expectant, even sus- 
picious ; still harsh and dark, akin, as she now observed, to the 
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low-browed, furrowed face of the rider who had summoned him. 
But the offensive look was gone, and she could breathe. 

He closed the door behind him, but he did not advance into 
the room. ‘At your pleasure, Mademoiselle?’ he said simply. 
‘You sent for me, I think.’ 

She was on her feet, standing before him with something 
of the submissiveness of Roxana before her conqueror. ‘I did,’ 
she said; and stopped at that, her hand to her side as if she 
could not continue. But presently in a low voice, ‘I have heard,’ 
she went on, ‘ what you said, Monsieur, after I lost consciousness.’ 

‘Yes?’ he said; and was silent. Nor did he lose his watchful 
look. 

‘I am obliged to you for your thought of me,’ she went on in 
a faint voice, ‘ and I shall be still further obliged—I speak to you 
thus quickly and thus early—if you will grant me a somewhat 
longer time.’ 

‘Do you mean—if I will postpone our marriage ?’ 

‘Yes, Monsieur.’ 

‘It is impossible !’ 

‘Do not say that,’ she cried impulsively. ‘I appeal to your 
generosity. And for a short, a very short, time only.’ 

‘It is impossible,’ he answered quietly. ‘And for reasons, 
Mademoiselle. I am even now summoned to the Louvre. I 
should be on my way thither. By to-morrow evening, unless I 
am mistaken in the business on which I am required, I shall be 
on my way to a distant province with royal letters. It is essential 
that our marriage take place before I go.’ 

‘ Why ?’ she asked stubbornly. 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘Why?’ he repeated. ‘Can 
you ask, Mademoiselle, after the events of last night? Because, 
if you please, I do not wish to share the fate of M. de Tignon- 
ville. Because in these days life is uncertain, and death too 
certain. Because it was our turn last night, and it may be the 
turn of your friends—to-morrow night!’ 

‘Then some have escaped ?’ she cried. 

He smiled. ‘I am glad to find you so shrewd,’ he replied. 
‘Yes, Mademoiselle; one or two.’ 

‘Who? Who? I pray you tell me.’ 

‘M. de Montgomery, who slept beyond the river, for one; and 
the Vidame, and some with him. M. de Biron, whom I count a 
Huguenot, and who holds the Arsenal in the King’s teeth, for 
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another. And afew more. Enough, in a word, Mademoiselle, to 
keep us wakeful. It is impossible, therefore, for me to postpone 
the fulfilment of your promise.’ 

‘A promise on conditions!’ she cried, in rage that she could 
win no more. And every line of her figure, every tone of her 
voice flamed sudden, hot rebellion. ‘I do not go for nothing! 
You gave me the lives of all in the house, Monsieur! Of all!’ 
she repeated with passion. ‘And all are not here! Before I marry 
you, you must show me M. de Tignonville alive and safe !’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘He has taken himself off,’ he 
said. ‘It is naught to me what happens to him now.’ 

‘It is all to me!’ she retorted. 

At that he glared at her, the veins of his forehead swelling 
suddenly. But after a seeming struggle with himself he put the 
insult by, perhaps for future reckoning and account. ‘I did what 
I could,’ he said sullenly. ‘Had I willed it he had died there and 
then in the room below. I gave him his life. If he has risked 
it anew and lost it, it is naught to me.’ 

‘It was his life you gave me,’ she repeated stubbornly. ‘ His 
life—and the others. But that is not all, she continued; ‘ you 
promised me a minister.’ 

He nodded, smiling sourly to himself, as if this confirmed a 
suspicion he had entertained. ‘Or a priest,’ he said. 

‘No, a minister.’ 

‘If one could be obtained. If not, a priest.’ 

‘No, it was to be at my will; and I will a minister! I will 
a minister!’ she cried passionately. ‘Show me M. Tignonville 
alive, and bring me a minister of my faith, and I will keep my 
promise, M. de Tavannes. Have no fear of that. But otherwise, 
I will not.’ 

‘You will not ?’ he cried. ‘ You will not?’ 

‘No!’ 

‘You will not marry me?’ 

‘No!’ 

The moment she had said it fear seized her, and she could 
have fled from him, screaming. The fury of his eyes, the 
swollen passion of his face, burned themselves into her memory. 
She thought for a second that he would spring on her and strike 
her down. Yet though the women behind her held their breath, 
she faced him, and did not quail; and to that perhaps she owed 
it that he controlled himself. ‘You will not?’ he repeated, as if 
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he could not understand such resistance to his will—as if he could 
not credit his ears. ‘You will not?’ But after that, when he 
had said it three times, he laughed; a laugh, however, with a 
snarl in it that chilled her blood. 

‘You bargain, do you?’ he said. ‘You will have the last 
tittle of the price, will you? And have thought of this 
scheme to put me off, and to gain time until your lover, who is 
all to you, can save you? Oh, clever girl! clever! But have 
you thought where you stand—woman? Do you know that if 
I gave the word to my people they would treat you as the 
commonest baggage that tramps the Froidmantel? Do you know 
that it rests with me to save you, or to throw you to the wolves 
whose ravening you hear? Minister? Priest ? Mon Dieu, 
Mademoiselle, I stand astonished at my moderation. You chatter 
to me of ministers and priests, and the one or the other, when 
it might be neither! When you are as much and as hopelessly 
in my power to-day as the wench in my kitchen! You! You 
flout me, and make terms with me! You!’ 

And he came so near her with his dark grim face, his tone 
rose so menacing on the last word, that her nerves, shattered 
before, gave way at last, and, unable to control herself, she flinched 
from him with a low ery, thinking he would strike her. 

He did not follow, he did not move to follow; but he laughed 
a low laugh of content and triumph. And his eyes devoured 
her. ‘Ho! ho!’ he said. ‘ Weare not so brave as we pretend 
to be, it seems. And yet you dared to chaffer with me? You 
thought to thwart me—Tavannes! Mon Dieu, Mademoiselle, to 
what did you trust? Tell me, to what did you trust? Ay, and 
to what do you trust ? 

She knew that by that movement, forced from her by fear, she 
had jeopardised everything. That she stood to lose all and more 
than all which she had thought to win by a bold front. A woman 
less brave, of a spirit less firm, would have given up the contest, 
and have been glad to escape so. But Mademoiselle de Vrillac, 
though her bloodless face showed that she knew what cause 
she had for fear, and though her heart was sick with sheer terror, 
held her ground at the point to which she had retreated. She 
played her last card. ‘To what do I trust?’ she muttered with 
trembling lips. 

‘Yes, Mademoiselle. To what do you trust—that you play 
with Tavannes ?’ 
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‘To his honour, Monsieur, she answered faintly. ‘And to 
your promise.’ 

He looked at her with his mocking smile. ‘And yet,’ he 
sneered, ‘you thought a moment ago that I was going to strike 
you. Youthought that I should beat you! And now it is my 
honour and my promise! Oh, clever, clever, Mademoiselle ! 
"Tis so that women make fools of men. I knew that something 
of this kind was on foot when you sent for me, for I know women 
and their ways. But, let me tell you, it is an ill time to speak 
of honour when the streets are red! And of promises when the 
King’s word is “ No faith with a heretic! ”’ 

‘Yet you will keep yours,’ she said. 

He did not answer at once, and hope that was almost dead 
in her breast began to recover; nay, presently sprang up erect. 
Awhile he brooded with a puckered brow and gloomy eyes ; and an 
observer might have fancied that he traced pain as well as savagery 
in his face. At last: ‘There is a thing, he said slowly and 
with a sort of glare at her, ‘which, it may be, you have not 
reckoned. You press me now, and will stand on your terms and 
your conditions, your ¢fs and your wnlesses! You will have the 
most from me, and the bargain and a little beside the bargain ! 
But I would have you think if you are wise. Bethink you how 
it will be between us when you are my wife—if you press me so 
now, Mademoiselle. How will it sweeten things then? How will 
it soften them? And to what, I pray you, will you trust for fair 
treatment then, if you will be so against me now ?’ 

She shuddered. ‘To the mercy of my husband,’ she said in 
a low voice. And her chin sank on her breast. 

‘And you will be content to trust to that?’ he answered 
grimly. And his tone promised little clemency. ‘ Bethink you! 
"Tis your rights now, and your terms, Mademoiselle! And 
then it will be only my merey—Madame.’ 

‘I am content,’ she muttered faintly. 

‘And the Lord have mercy on my soul, is what you would 
add,’ he retorted, ‘so much trust have you in my mercy! And 
you are right! You are right, since you have played this trick 
on me. But as you will. If you will have it so, have it so! 
You shall stand on your conditions now; you shall have your 
pennyweight and full advantage, and the rigour of the pact. But 
afterwards—afterwards, Madame de Tavannes——’ 

He did not finish his sentence, for at the first word which 
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granted her petition, Mademoiselle had sunk down on the low 
wooden window-seat beside which she stood, and, cowering into 
its farthest corner, her face hidden on her arms, had fallen, long 
before he ended, to weeping violently. Her hair, hastily knotted 
up in the hurry of the previous night, hung in a thick plait to 
the firm curve of her waist; the nape of her neck showed beside 
it milk-white. The man stood awhile contemplating her in 
silence, his gloomy eyes watching the pitiful movement of her 
shoulders, the convulsive heaving of her figure. But he did not 
offer to touch her, and at length he turned about. First one 
and then the other of her women quailed and shrank under his 
gaze; and he seemed about to add something. But he did not 
speak. The sentence he had left unfinished, the long look he 
bent on the weeping girl as he turned from her, spoke more 
eloquently of the future, of the rigour of a mind made up, than 
a score of orations. 
‘Afterwards, Madame de Tavannes !’ 


CHAPTER XII. 


IN THE HALL OF THE LOUVRE. 


STRANGE that love—or passion, if the sudden fancy for Made- 
moiselle which had seized Count Hannibal be not deemed worthy 
of the higher name—should so entirely possess the souls of those 
who entertain it that the greatest events and the most astounding 
catastrophes, even measures which set their mark for all time on 
a nation, are to them of importance only so far as they affect the 
pursuit of the fair one. 

As Tavannes, after leaving Mademoiselle, rode through the 
paved lanes, beneath the gabled houses, and under the shadow 
of the Gothic spires of his day, he saw a score of sights, moving 
to pity, or wrath, or wonder. He saw Paris as a city sacked; a 
slaughter-house, where for a week a masque had moved to stately 
music ; blood on the nailed doors and the close-set window bars ; 
and at the corners of the ways strewn garments, broken weapons, 
the livid dead in heaps. But he saw all with eyes which in all 
and everywhere, among living and dead, sought only Tignonville ; 
Tignonville first, and next a heretic minister, with enough of life 
in him to do his office, 
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Probably it was to this preoccupation that one man hunted 
through Paris owed his escape that day. He sprang from a 
narrow passage in Tavannes’ view, and, hair on end, his eyes 
starting from his head, ran blindly—as a hare will run when 
chased—along the street to meet Count Hannibal’s company. 
The man’s face was wet with the dews of death, his lungs seemed 
cracking, his breath hissed from him. His pursuers were hard 
on his heels, and, seeing him headed by Count Hannibal’s party, 
yelled in triumph, holding him for dead already. And dead he 
would have been within thirty seconds had Tavannes played his 
part. But apparently his thoughts were elsewhere. Whether he 
took the poor wretch for Tignonville, or for the minister on whom 
his mind was running, he suffered him to slip under the belly 
of his horse; and then, to make matters worse, he wheeled to 
follow him in so untimely and clumsy a fashion that his horse 
blocked the way and stopped the pursuers in their tracks. The 
quarry slipped into an alley and vanished. The hunters stood 
and blasphemed, and for a moment seemed inclined to resent the 
mistake. But Tavannes smiled; a broader smile lightened the 
faces of the six iron-clad men behind him ; and for some reason 
the gang of ruffians thought better of it and slunk aside. 

There are hard men, who feel scorn of the things which in the 
breasts of others excite pity. Tavannes’ lip curled as he rode on 
through the streets, looking this way and that, and seeing what a 
King twenty-two years old had made of his capital. His lip 
curled most of all when he came, passing between the two tennis- 
courts, to the east gate of the Louvre, and found the entrance 
locked and guarded, and all communication between city and 
palace cut off. Such a proof of unkingly panic, in a crisis 
wrought by the King himself, astonished him less a few minutes 
later, when, the keys having been brought and the door opened, 
he entered the courtyard of the fortress. 

Within and about the door of the guardroom some three-score 
archers and arquebusiers stood to their arms; not in array, but 
in disorderly groups, from which the babble of voices, of feverish 
laughter, and strained jests rose without ceasing. The westering 
sun, of which the beams just topped the farther side of the 
quadrangle, fell slantwise on their armour, and heightened their 
exaggerated and restless movements. Toa calm eye they seemed 
like men acting in a nightmare. Their fitful talk and dis- 
jointed gestures, their sweating brows and damp hair, no less 
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than the sullen, brooding silence of one here and there, bespoke 
the abnormal and the terrible. There were livid faces among 
them, and twitching cheeks, and some who swallowed much; and 
some again who bared their crimson arms and bragged insanely 
of the part they had played. But perhaps the most striking 
thing was the thirst, the desire, the demand for news, and for 
fresh excitement. In the space of time it took him to pass 
through them, Count Hannibal heard a dozen rumours of what 
was passing in the city; that Montgomery and the gentlemen 
who had slept beyond the river had escaped on horseback in their 
shirts; that Guise had been shot in the pursuit; that he had 
captured the Vidame de Chartres and all the fugitives; that he 
had never left the city ; that he was even then entering by the 
Porte de Bucy. Again that Biron had surrendered the Arsenal, 
that he had threatened to fire on the city, that he was dead, that 
with the Huguenots who had escaped he was marching on the 
Louvre, that—— 

And then Tavannes passed out of the blinding sunshine, and 
out of earshot of their babble, and had plain in his sight across 
the quadrangle, the new fagade, Italian, graceful, of the Renais- 
sance ; which rose in smiling contrast with the three dark Gothic 
sides that now, the central tower removed, gazed unimpeded at 
one another. But what was this which lay along the foot of the 
new Italian wall? This, round which some stood, gazing curiously, 
while others strewed fresh sand about it, or after long downward- 
looking glanced up to answer the question of a person at a window ? 

Death ; and over death—death in its most cruel aspect—a cloud 
of buzzing, whirling flies, and the smell, never to be forgotten, of 
much spilled blood. From a doorway hard by came shrill bursts 
of hysterical laughter ; and with the laughter plumped out, even 
as Tavannes crossed the court, a young girl, thrust forth it seemed 
by her fellows, for she turned about and struggled as she came. 
Once outside she hung back, giggling and protesting, half 
willing, half unwilling ; and meeting Tavannes’ eye thrust her 
way in again with a whirl of her petticoats, and a shriek. But 
before he had taken four paces she was out again. 

He paused to see who she was, and his thoughts involuntarily 
went back to the woman he had left weeping in the upper room. 
Then he turned about again and stood to count the déad. He 
identified Piles, identified Pardaillan, identified Soubise—whose 
corpse the murderers had robbed of the last rag—and Touchet and 
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St. Galais. He made his reckoning with an unmoved face, and 
with the same face stopped and stared, and moved from one to 
another; had he not seen the slaughter about ‘le petit homme’ at 
Jarnac, and the dead of three pitched fields? But when a by- 
stander, smirking obsequiously, passed him a jest on Soubise, and 
with his finger pointed the jest, he had the same hard unmoved 
face for the gibe as for the dead. And the jester shrank away, 
abashed and perplexed by his stare and his reticence. 

Within the door of the great guard-room upstairs, Count 
Hannibal found his brother, the Marshal, huddled together in 
drunken slumber on a seat ina recess. A little beyond him, a 
crowd of persons, courtiers and ladies, with arquebusiers and 
captains of the quarters, walked to and fro, talking in whispers ; 
or peeped over shoulders towards the inner end of the hall, where 
the querulous voice of the King rose now and again above the 
hum. As Tavannes moved that way, Nangay, in the act of passing 
out, booted and armed for the road, met and almost jostled him. 

‘ Ah, well met, M. le Comte,’ he sneered, with as much hostility 
as he dared betray. ‘The King has asked for you twice.’ 

‘Tam going to him. And you? Whither in such a hurry, 
M. Nangay ?’ 

‘To Chatillon.’ 

‘On pleasant business ?’ 

‘Enough that it is on the King’s!’ Nangay answered savagely. 
‘I hope that you may find yours as pleasant!’ he added with a 
grin. And he went on. 

The gleam of malice in his eye warned Tavannes to pause. 
He looked round for someone who might be in the secret, saw the 
Provost of the Merchants and approached him. ‘ What’s amiss, 
M. le Charron?’ he asked. ‘Is not the affair going as it should ?’ 

‘°Tis about the Arsenal, M. le Comte,’ the Provost answered 
busily. ‘M. de Biron is harbouring the vermin there. He has 
lowered the portcullis and pointed his culverins over the gate and 
will not yield it or listen to reason. The King would bring him 
to terms, but no one will venture himself inside with a message. 
Rats in a trap, you know, bite hard, and care little whom they bite.’ 

‘I begin to understand.’ 

‘Precisely, M. le Comte. His Majesty would have sent M. de 
Nangay. But he elected to go to Chatillon, to seize the young 
brood there. The Admiral’s children, you comprehend.’ 

‘Whose teeth are not yet grown! He was wise.’ 
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‘To be sure, M. de Tavannes, to be sure. But the King was 
annoyed, and on top of that came a priest, and if I may make so 
bold as to advise you, you will not : 

But Tavannes fancied that he had caught the gist of the diffi- 
culty, and with a nod he moved on, losing the point of the warning 
which the other had it in his mind to give. A moment and he 
reached the inner circle ; there he halted, disconcerted and taken 
aback. For the moment he showed his face, the King, who was 
pacing to and fro like a caged beast, before a table at which three 
clerks knelt on cushions, espied him. With a glare of something 
like madness in his eyes, Charles singled him out with a shaking 
finger. 

‘So, by G—d, you are there!’ he cried, with a volley of blas- 
phemy. ‘You are there, are you? And you are not afraid to 
show your face ? I tell you, it’s you and such as you bring us into 
contempt! so that it is said everywhere Guise does all and serves 
God, and we follow because we must! It’s you, and such as you, 
are stumbling-blocks to our good folk of Paris! Are you traitor, 
sirrah ?’ he continued with passion, ‘or are you of our brother 
Alengon’s opinions, that you traverse our orders to the damnation 
of your soul and our discredit ? Are you? Are you? Or what 
are you? God in heaven, will you answer me, man, or shall I 
send you where you will find your tongue ?’ 

‘I know not of what your Majesty accuses me,’ Count Hanni- 
bal answered, with a scarcely perceptible shrug of the shoulders. 

‘I? ‘Tis not I,’ the King retorted. His hair hung damp on 
his brow, and he dried his hands continually; while his gestures 
had the ill-measured and eccentric violence of an epileptic. 
‘Here, you! Speak, father, and confound him!’ 

Then Tavannes discovered at his elbow the priest whom 
his brother had ridden down that morning. Father Pezelay’s 
pale hatchet-face gleamed paler than ordinary; but, below the 
bandage which hid one temple, the flame of his eyes was not 
lessened, nor the venom of his tongue. To the King he had come 
—for no one else would deal with his violent opponent; to the 
King’s presence! and, as he prepared to blast his adversary, his 
long lean frame, in its narrow black cassock, seemed to grow 
longer, leaner, more baleful, more snake-like. He stood there 
the representative of the dark, fierce fanaticism of Paris, which 
Charles and his successor—the last of a doomed line—alternately 
used as tool or feared as master; and to which the most debased 
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and the most immoral of courts paid, in its sober hours, a vile and 
slavish homage. Even in the midst of the drunken, shameless 
courtiers who stood, if they stood for anything, for that other in- 
fluence of the day, the Renaissance, he was to be reckoned with ; 
and Count Hannibal knew it. He knew that in the eyes not of 
Charles only, but of nine out of ten who listened to him, a priest 
was more sacred than a virgin, and a tonsure than all the virtues 
of spotless innocence. 

‘Shall the King give with one hand and withdraw with the 
other ?’ the priest began, in a voice hoarse yet strident, a voice borne 
high above the crowd on the wings of passion. ‘Shall he spare 
of the best of the men and the maidens whom God hath doomed, 
whom the Church hath devoted, whom the King hath given? 
Is the King’s hand shortened or his word annulled that a man 
does as he forbiddeth and leaves undone what he commandeth ? 
Is God mocked? Woe, woe unto you,’ he continued, turning 
swiftly, arms uplifted, towards Tavannes, ‘ who please yourself with 
the red and white of their maidens and take of the best of the 
spoil, sparing where the King’s word is ‘Spare not”! Whostrike 
at Holy Church with the sword! Who——’ 

‘ Answer, sirrah !’ Charles cried, spurning the floor in his fury. 
He could not listen long to any man. ‘Isitso? Is it so? Do 
you do these things ?’ 

Count Hannibal shrugged his shoulders and was about to 
answer, when a thick, drunken voice rose from the crowd behind 
him. ‘Isit what? Eh! Is it what?’ it droned. And a figure 
with bloodshot eyes, disordered beard, and rich clothes awry, forced 
its way through the obsequious circle. It was Marshal Tavannes. 
‘Eh, what ? You'd beard the King, would you ?’ he hiccoughed 
truculently, his eyes on Father Pezelay, his hand on his sword. 
‘Were you a priest ten times j 

‘Silence !’ Charles cried, almost foaming with rage at this fresh 
interruption. ‘It’s not he, fool! ’Tis your pestilent brother.’ 

‘Who touches my brother touches Tavannes!’ the Marshal 
answered with a menacing gesture. He was sober enough, it 
appeared, to hear what was said, but not to comprehend its drift ; 
and this caused a titter, which immediately excited his rage. He 
turned and seized the nearest laugher by the ear. ‘Insolent!’ he 
cried. ‘I will teach you to laugh when the King speaks! Puppy! 
Who laughs at his Majesty or touches my brother has to do with 
Tavannes !’ 
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The King, in a rage that almost deprived him of speech 
stamped the floor twice. ‘Idiot!’ he cried. ‘Imbecile! Let 
the man go! Tis not he! °Tis your heretic brother, I tell you! 
By all the Saints! By the body of > and he poured forth a 
flood of oaths. ‘ Will you listen to meand be silent! Will you 
-—your brother 

‘If he be not your Majesty’s servant, I will kill him with this 
sword!’ the irrepressible Marshal struck in. ‘As I have killed 
ten to-day! Ten!’ And, staggering back, he only saved himself 
from falling by clutching Chicot about the neck. 

‘Steady, my pretty Maréchale!’ the jester cried, chucking 
him under the chin with one hand, while with some difficulty he 
supported him with the other—for he, too, was far from sober— 








‘Pretty Margot, toy with me, 
Maiden bashful -—’ 


‘Silence!’ Charles cried, darting forth his long arms in a fury 
of impatience. ‘God, have I killed every man of sense? Are you 
all gone mad? Silence! Do you hear? Silence! And let me 
hear what he has to say,’ with a movement towards Count Hannibal. 
‘And look you, sirrah,’ he continued with a curse, ‘ see that it be 
to the purpose !’ 

‘If it be a question of your Majesty’s service,’ Tavannes 
answered. ‘And obedience to your Majesty’s orders, I am deeper 
in it than he who stands there !’ with a sign towards the priest. 
‘I give my word for that. And I will prove it.’ 

‘How, sir?’ Charles cried. ‘How, how, how? How will you 
prove it ?’ 

‘By doing for you, sire, what he will not do!’ Tavannes 
answered scornfully. ‘ Let him stand out, and if he will serve his 
Church as I will serve my King 

‘ Blaspheme not!’ cried the priest. 

‘Chatter not!’ Tavannes retorted hardily, ‘but do! Better 
is he,’ he continued, ‘who takes a city than he who slays 
women! Nay, sire, he went on hurriedly, seeing the King 
start, ‘be not angry, but hear me! You would send to Biron, 
to the Arsenal? You seek a messenger, sire? Then let the 
good father be the man. Let him take your Majesty's will 
to Biron, and let him see the Grand Master face to face, and 
bring him to reason. Or, if he will not, I will! Let that be 
the test!’ 
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‘ Ay, ay!’ cried Marshal de Tavannes, ‘ you say well, brother! 
Let him!’ 

‘And if he will not, I will!’ Tavannes repeated. ‘Let that 
be the test, sire.’ 

The King wheeled suddenly to Father Pezelay. ‘ You hear, 
father?’ he said. ‘ What say you?’ 

The priest’s face grew sallow, and more sallow. He knew that 
the walls of the Arsenal sheltered men whose hands no convention 
and no order of Biron’s would keep from his throat, were the grim 
gate and frowning culverins once passed ; men who had seen their 
women and children, their wives and sisters immolated at his word, 
and now asked naught but to stand face to face and eye to eye 
with him and tear him limb from limb before they died! The 
challenge, therefore, was one-sided and unfair; but for that very 
reason it shook him. The astuteness of the man who, taken by 
surprise, had conceived this snare filled him with dread. He 
dared not accept, and he scarcely dared to refuse the offer. And 
meantime the eyes of the courtiers, who grinned in their beards, 
were on him. At length he spoke, but it was in a voice which 
had lost its boldness and assurance. 

‘It is not for me to clear myself,’ he cried, shrill and violent, 
‘but for those who are accused, for those who have belied the 
King’s word, and set at nought his Christian orders. For you, 
Count Hannibal, heretic, or no better than heretic, it is easy to 
say “I go.” For you go but to your own, and your own will re- 
ceive you!’ 

‘Then you will not go ?’ with a jeer. 

‘At your command? No!’ the priest shrieked with passion. 
‘ His Majesty knows whether I serve him.’ 

‘I know,’ Charles cried, stamping his foot in a fury, ‘ that you 
all serve me when it pleases you! That you are all sticks of the 
same faggot, wood of the same bundle, hell-babes in your own 
business, and sluggards in mine! You kill to-day and you'll 
lay it to me to-morrow! Ay, you will! you will!’ he repeated 
frantically, and drove home the asseveration with a fearful oath. 
‘The dead are as good servants as you! Foucauld was better! 
Foucauld? Foucauld? Ah, my God!’ 

And abruptly in presence of them all, with the sacred name, 
which he so often defiled, on his lips, Charles turned, and covering 
his face burst into childish weeping; while a great silence fell on 
all—on Bussy with the blood of his cousin Resnel on his point, 
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on Fervacques, the betrayer of his friend, on Chicot, the slayer of 
his rival, on Cocconnas the cruel—on men with hands unwashed 
from the slaughter, and on the shameless women who lined the 
walls ; on all who used this sobbing man for their stepping-stone, 
and, to attain their ends and gain their purposes, trampled his 
dull soul in blood and mire. 

One looked at another in consternation. Fear grew in eyes 
that a moment before were bold; cheeks turned pale that a 
moment before were hectic. If he changed as rapidly as this, if 
so little dependence could be placed on his moods or his resolu- 
tions, who was safe? Whose turn might it not be to-morrow ? 
Or who might not be held accountable for the deeds done this 
day? And many, from whom remorse had seemed far distant a 
while before, shuddered and glanced behind them. It was as if 
the dead who lay stark without the doors, ay, and the countless 
dead of Paris, with whose shrieks the air was laden, had flocked 
in shadowy shape into the hall; and there, standing beside their 
murderers, had whispered with their cold breath in the living ears, 
‘A reckoning! A reckoning! As I am, thou shalt be!’ 

It was Count Hannibal who broke the spell and the silence, 
and with his hand on his brother’s shoulder stood forward. ‘ Nay, 
sire,’ he cried, in a voice which rang defiant in the roof, and seemed 
to challenge alike the living and the dead, ‘if all deny the deed, 
yet will not I! What we have done we have done! So be it! 
Thedead are dead! So be it! For the rest, your Majesty has still 
one servant who will do your will, one soldier whose life is at your 
disposition! I have said I will go, and I go, sire. And you, 
churchman,’ he continued, turning in bitter scorn to the priest, 
‘do you go too—to church! To church, shaveling! Go, watch 
and pray for us! Fast and flog for us! Whip those shoulders, 
whip them till the blood runs down! For it is all, it seems, you 
will do for your King !’ 

Charles turned. ‘Silence, railer!’ he said in a broken voice. 
‘Sow no more troubles! Already,’ a shudder shook his tall un- 
gainly form, ‘I see blood, blood, blood everywhere! Blood? Ah, 
God, shall I from this time see anything else? But there is no 
turning back. There is no undoing. So, do you go to Biron. 
And do you,’ he went on, sullenly addressing Marshal Tavannes, 
‘take him and tell him what it is needful he should know.’ 

‘°Tis done, sire!’ the Marshal cried with a hiccough. ‘Come, 


brother !’ 
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But when the two, the courtiers making quick way for them, 
had passed down the hall to the door, the Marshal tapped Hanni- 
bal’s sleeve. ‘It was touch and go,’ he muttered; and it was 
plain he had been more sober than he seemed. ‘ Mind you, it does 
not do to thwart our little master in his fits! Remember that 
another time, or worse will come of it, brother. As it is, you came 
out of it finely and tripped that black devil’s heels to a marvel! 
But you won’t be so mad as to go to Biron ?’ 

‘Yes,’ Count Hannibal answered coldly. ‘I shall go.’ 

‘Better not! Better not! ‘*Twill be easier to go in than to 
come out—with a whole throat! Have you taken wild cats in the 
hollow of a tree? The young first, and then the she-cat? Well, 
it will be that! Take my advice, brother. Have after Mont- 
gomery, if you please, ride with Nangay to Chatillon—he is mount- 
ing now—go where you please out of Paris, but don’t go there! 
Biron hates us, hates me. And for the King, if he do not see you 
for a few days, ‘twill blow over in a week.’ 

Count Hannibal shrugged his shoulders. ‘No,’ he said, ‘I 
shall go.’ 

The Marshal stared a moment. ‘Morbleu!’ he said, ‘why? 
"Tis not to please the King, I know. What do you think to find 
there, brother ?’ 

‘A minister,’ Hannibal answered gently. ‘I want one with 
life in him, and they are scarce in the open. So I must to covert 
after him.’ And, twitching his sword-belt a little nearer to his 
hand, he passed across the court to the gate, and to his horses. 
The Marshal went back laughing, and, slapping his thigh as he 
entered the hall, jostled by accident a gentleman who was passing 
out. 

‘What is it?’ the Gascon cried hotly; for it was Chicot he 
had jostled. 

‘Who touches my brother touches Tavannes!’ the Marshal 
hiccoughed. And, smiting his thigh anew, he went off into 
another fit of laughter. 


(To be continued.) 

















